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HE WAR is forcing great changes in 
the lives of people all over the earth. 
Some are temporary; others will remain. 

The greatest permanent change will result 
from the increasing use of air as a realm for 
trans portation. Therefore unnumbered millions 
of persons are re-studying geography. 

But there is no map of the invisible air. 

* * * 
The land and sea miles that separate places 
remain the same. But airplanes cancel the sur- 
face barriers and change the proximity of 
places. Inevitably, as all peoples continue to 
become closer neighbors, they will have a 
more direct influence upon each other. No 
phase of our lives will be immune to the 
effects of this new propinquity. 

* * * 
The air map above shows nothing but the 
names and locations of places. As our guide 
we use a polar projection map. 
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Next, we remove all surface “pictures” of 
lands and waters, in order to emphasize the 
essence of what aviation means. Air is not 
divided into many different parts as are conti- 
nents and oceans. Air is one unit, boundary- 
less and universal. 
* * * 

Air is much larger than all waters and lands 
combined, and is available, alike to all in- 
land and coastal places, everywhere. There- 
fore we believe air is the dominant realm for 
transportation. We know that there will al- 
ways be need for ships, trains and motor 
vehicles, but we believe that the relative 
value and effectiveness of all surface methods 
will be determined according to how well 
we use what only air transportation makes 
possible. 

Fortunately for our nation’s war effort, the 
United States has the world’s greatest system 
of Airlines. As one part of their war-work, 
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they are operating numerous new routes t 
many foreign lands. Another part is the mai? 
tenance of an even better air transportation 
service on the home production front. Grea 
as are these contributions to date, in order 0 
win, Air Transportation must shoulder mud 
more of the war burden. 


But our air efforts must not relax with vic 
tory. Immediate development and expansion 
of America’s aviation is necessary also is 
order to protect our nation at the Peace Com 
ference. Then, either we will be dominant is 
the air — or we will be dominated in the post 


war, air-world, 


A. N. KEMP 
President, American Airlines, Inc. 5 
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“We see which way the stream of time doth run, 
And are enforced from our most quiet there 
By the rough torrent of occasion.” 

...2nd KING HENRY IV, Act IV, Scene 1 


FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA HAS PLEDGED 
ALL-OUT AND EVER-INCREASING PRODUCTION 
FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 
_~THAT THEY MAY QUICKEN THE DAY OF VICTORY 
—~THAT THEY MAY RETURN IN SAFETY 
_AND THAT THE WORLD MAY BE ASSURED 


OF A LASTING PEACE 
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The label. “Cudahy of Cudahy, 
Wisconsin” means best quality 
meats to the large section of the 
United States served by this vet- 
eran packing company. 

But since Cudahy began using 
insulated Fruehauf Trailers 
equipped with refrigerating 
units, America’s workers are 
getting even fresher, better meat. 


Consider their Detroit market, 
for example. Meat leaves the 
packing plant in the afternoon 
and reaches Detroit . . 396 miles 
away . . before the next dawn. 


That extra freshness is worth a 
lot to Detroiters .. both dealers 
and consumers. Quicker delivery 
decreases the usual shrinkage. 
There is absolutely no spoilage 
.. previously the source of oc- 
casional serious loss. Meat is 
better protected during loading, 
as loading and chilling time for 
the Trailers is only 90 minutes. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY eo 


“CUDAHY OF CUDAHY’ 


use TRUCK-TRAILERS 10 | 


DELIVER MEAT FRESHER AVVO BETTER 
FOR AMERICAS WORKERS £ 


Truck-Trailer delivery means a 
lot to the Army, too, for much 
of this fresher meat goes to the 
Quartermaster Depot in Chicago 
and various military posts.* 


There have been many advan- 
tages for Cudahy, also, in using 
Truck-Trailers. Costs for icing 
are substantially reduced! Han- 
dling costs are considerably less 
since the Trailers carry cartons, 
peppers, alkali and other supplies 
on the return trips .. so they are 
continually in productive use. On 
the other hand, rail cars return 
empty and require 6 to 8 days 
for the round trip to Detroit. 


Many thousands of Truck- 
Trailer users in more than 100 
lines of business have had a 
similar experience—better serv- 
ice for customers and a more 
efficient, money-saving oper- 
ation plus, frequently, a substan- 
tial gain in sales. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 


* The use of Fruehauf Trailers as mobile refrigerators, to be left at cantonments until the next refrigerated 
Trailer arrives, is a practical application. The truck bringing the new Trailer can take away the emptied unit. 


FRUEHAUF é 
TRANS POR 





TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT iI5 


ENGIN EEREO 





TATION’ 


. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DOING AN ESSENTIAL 


A TRUCK 15 LIKE A HORSE 


JOB FOR ALL 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
HOW TRUCK-TRAILERS 
ARE AIDING AMERICA! 





fuck -teatbers 
CONSERVE RUBBER, STEEL, 
GASOLINE, MOTOR POWER 


Smaller Trucks Used—Since a truck, © 
pulling a Trailer, can haul as much — 
or more than a far bigger truck can 
carry, the large motor units arere- 

leased for military work for which _ 
they are essential, 


Rubber and Stee! Conserved —A 
Truck-and-Trailer combination uses 
about 16% less weight of tires and 
25% less steel than do the 2 trucks 
‘ required to carry the same load, 


| Fewer Trucks Used—Many compan- 
‘ les, previously operating fleets of 
_ trucks, replaced some of them with 
Trailers -. Gnd now move the same _ 
| pamage with fewer power units. 
_ “Shuttling” saves still more trucks. 











Gasoline Conserved—A truck, with 
© Trailer, uses far less fuel than the 
} one large truck or several small 
trucks it replaces. 
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NEXT issue comes a*story. about Dr. 
George Gallup, that extraordinary sam- 
pler of public opinion. Critics of the 
Gallup polls often ask: 

“If the polls are supposed to tap a 
real cross-section of opinion, why 
haven’t I been asked?” 

A reasonable question, to be sure, 
and one that’s often asked by honestly- 
perplexed people. 

Well, this and many other questions 
regarding the business of opinion poll- 
ing will be cleared up by the story— 
an exclusive interview with Dr. Gallup 
in his workshop. 

The story, called “BACKSTAGE WITH 
Dr. GALLUP,” is written by Homer H. 
Shannon. In a way, this story is his 
swan’s song for us, at least for the du- 
ration, for he is now in the Armed 
Forces. We think the story rates with 
his now-famous interview with Barney 
Baruch (Fores, Dec. 15, 1941). 

Don’t miss it! 


* 


Factories built to be operated exclu- 
sively by women are no longer rare in 
England and other war-ridden coun- 
tries. They’re still a novelty over here, 
however, and another story in the next 
issue gives you a_behind-the-scenes 
view of such a factory in Chicago. 

The plant’s layout, the machines, 
everything is designed for woman- 
power. 

And the results are amazing! 


* 


Priority-harassed purchasing agents, 
thrown into a key position by the war, 
are facing new problems. A story to 
appear in an early issue presents an 
up-to-the-minute account of the war- 
born obstacles that are changing the 
whole pattern of purchasing methods. 
It’s packed with pointers on how to 
uncover new sources of supplies. 


Fred B. Barton, one of our reporters 
in the field, is the author. 


* 


This issue (p. 13) we’re presenting 
another in our series of stories on post- 
war business opportunities, and the 
others will be along as fast as they’re 
produced. 

By the looks of our fan mail, these 
stories are finding wide interest among 
our readers. —THeE Epirors. 
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And Never Forget... 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO. 
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Granting the demanded 30% wage in. 
crease to railwaymen would make 


‘many roads not worth 30¢. 


Who would suffer were the SEC exe. 
cutioners given a vacation for the du. 
ration? 


Americans expect the new Congress 
this year to do its duty. 


Drafting of labor moves nearer, more 
necessary. 


Mussolini’s “forests of bayonets” have 
taken to the woods. 


The Axis wheels are creaking. 


Can you imagine German soldiers fac- 
ing another Winter in Russia? 


Here in the East we may shiver a lit- 
tle, but we won’t go hungry. 


Hats off to our railway managers! Re- 
call the McAdoo World War mess? 


Nobody objects to rational rationing. 


Retaining customer goodwill without 
goods is industry’s 1943 problem. 


The right answer is the right kind of 
advertising. 


Some second-grade railway bonds look 
first-rate buys. 


Commonsense dictates a pay-as-you-go 
tax plan. So, probably, will Congress. 


Will Gov. Dewey lead in salvaging 
States’ rights? 


If he does, watch him in 1944. 


To managements: In time of war pre- 
pare for peace. 


Limiting salaries betokens limited 
statesmanship, unlimited Socialism. 


Retention of reasonable business prof- 
its are essential to reasonably good 


business, employment, after the war. 


Prediction: Hitler won’t outlast 1943. 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN USED BY UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


Naturally, Chevrolet is devoting all its man power, all its plant power, 


all its production power, to the job of turning out VOLUME FOR VICTORY. .. . Our projects 
range from Army trucks to Pratt & Whitney airplane engines, and from armor- 
piercing shells to anti-aircraft guns—plus countless parts for other war producers, 
both within and without General 

Motors .... All of these, and many other CH EVRO LET 
weapons, continue to flow from Chev <votaggghen 


renee GENERAL MOTORS 
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The train pm HEAR its deep, friendly voice echo- ~ | / | 


ing through the mountains and the \ 
valleys of the Southland. You hear its \ 
powerful engine pounding through many i 


€ 
with no a bustling city. You hear its eager clickety- 


clack as it weaves across fertile farm- SD 
lands and greening pastures. 4 
caboose It’s a freight train that never ends... \\ 
° with no last car...no caboose. It’s the X 
combined war-time freight haul of the \ 


Southern Railway System. 


ii " 
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Day and night, this train hauls ore from MK 

the mines, oil from the wells, food from , 

" the fields and lumber from. the forests. ff em 

Day and night, it rushes bread and beef \ sig 

and bullets to America’s fighting men. N > 
Day and night, it feeds American industry h 

and sustains a nation grimly at work. I ra 


And when the war is over, this train _ 
with no caboose will still be humming (( 
over the rails of the Southern, proudly 
bearing the hard-won fruits of Victory. 


rel 










For then another new South will have 
been born. ..a richer, greater 
South ... ready with 
new plants, 











new processes, Y/ 

new products for the free Uf n 
people of the better world that surely K fi 

lies ahead. +e 
8 
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The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 





Idealism Needs Realism 


President Roosevelt’s balloonist, Vice-President Wallace, 
advocates establishing universal democracy at the Peace 
Table. The definite outlook is that some international body, 
dominated by leading Powers, will be organized with a 
view to insuring perpetuation of world peace. This writer 
believed that President Woodrow Wilson’s idea of an all- 
embracing League of Nations was both sound and far- 
sighted; therefore, regretted its scuttling by this country, 
mainly because he acted high-handedly towards the Senate. 

To be effective, idealism must always be tempered by 
realism. The infinitely important task of re-casting the 
world, of re-casting government of mankind, must not be 
relegated exclusively to politicians. Too many of them in 
our own country are half-baked, dreamy theorists, amateurs 
—in contrast with other astute, essentially nationalistic 
statesmen or Machiavellian schemers in other countries. 

At the Peace Table it is inexpressibly essential that the 
U. S. be represented not alone by Washington officeholders 
but by the foremost brains in the realms in which America 
has won the world leadership, namely, business, industry, 
economic ingenuity. Henry Wallace, Harry Hopkins—nor 
even Franklin D. Roosevelt—has had experience calculated 
to fit them to represent and protect America without the 
counsel of our ablest. employment-providers, when inter- 
national leaders assemble to lay foundations for the future 
functioning of the world. 

But our practical men of affairs will have to exhibit con- 
sciousness that the whole human race must be given con- 
sideration if permanent peace and maximum progress are 
to be evolved. 

It is incumbent upon them to convince the people that 
they will worthily measure up. 


* 
Real leaders never go on strike. 
* 


Roosevelt Backslides 


Didn’t President Roosevelt some time ago declare that 
he would never permit the Government to compel free 
American citizens to pay tribute to unions? Yet, govern- 
mental agencies are doing exactly that. They are forcing 
thousands and thousands of workers in various plants to 
join unions or get out. They are calling upon the companies 
to collect union dues. 


1943 
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By THE 


EDITOR 


Aren’t we supposedly waging war throughout the world 
to make citizens free? Americans long prided themselves 
upon being “sovereign citizens.” Now countless wage earn- 
ers are awakening to the fact that they have been subjected 
to the sovereignty of union leaders. 

How does this square with our cherished concepts of 
Americanism, the American Way of Life? 


* 
Self is our most-to-be-guarded-against enemy. 
* 


Fighters’ View of Union Heads 


Would it not be most interesting to know how former 
members of the CIO and the AFL who are now exposed to 
death in the deserts of North Africa and the lethal jungles 
of war-torn islands in the Eastern Pacific feel towards labor 
leaders who uncompromisingly resent extending the work- 
week beyond 40 hours without time-and-half pay, who warn 
against drafting workers to supply our fighters more ade- 
quately, who threaten Congress with reprisals if it dares to 
enact legislation bringing organized labor under legal con- 
trol? Both John L. Lewis and President William Green of 
the AFL are thundering that, no matter how grave our 
national emergency, unioneers must not be called upon to 
shoulder any sacrifices whatsoever but must be permitted to 
retain all the “social gains” they have secured by browbeat- 
ing a subservient Administration. 

Our sons, brothers, husbands who are sweltering and 
suffering on blistering fighting fronts receive no overtime 
pay even if they sweatingly expose themselves to death 12 
or 24 hours a day. The nation expects them to give their all 
without quibble or complaint—and they do. Has the nation 
no right to demand that war workers, safe at home, no mat- 
ter how influentially organized, be brought under govern- 
mental control, called upon to share the burdens and hard- 
ships being imposed upon the rest of us? 

The New Deal Administration has so coddled union lead- 
ers that their attitude is entirely understandable. But the 
November election results should convince overweening la- 
bor leaders that the public have turned against them, against 
class distinctions, against kowtowing injurious to all-out war 
effort. It is inconceivable that the new Congress will be 
made to shiver’and shake and quake by the latest intimi- 
dating pronouncements of labor leaders. 


(Continued on page 26) 










































WO years ago Richard Samuel 

Reynolds, president of the Rey- 

nolds Metals Co., was making 
aluminum foil wrappers and labels for 
cigarettes, chewing gum, soda-water 
bottles and candy. Today he’s making 
the strong aluminum alloy parts and 
skin plates for airplanes. 

When Reynolds entered aluminum 
production, he straightway made his- 
tory by building an aluminum produc- 
tion plant in five months and 28 days 
(from buying the land and breaking 
the turf at Lister, Alabama, to ship- 
ping out gleaming strong aluminum al- 
loy sheet to aircraft plants). What’s 
more, never before had the complete 
operation from bauxite ore to fabri- 
cated metal been carried out under one 
roof. 

Already, Reynolds has been hailed 
on the floor of the U. S. Senate for his 
accomplishment. Grim tribute to the 
vital importance of aluminum came 
from the German Gestapo itself during 
the recent Federal spy trial at Chicago. 
Testimony revealed that the group had 
taken the dangerous undersea voyage 
with the specific mission to. destroy our 
aluminum industry. 


FILLING A GAP 


Reynolds might be compared with 
the little Dutch boy who put his finger 
in the dike. In Reynolds’ case, how- 
ever, private experts and government 
authorities kept telling him, “You 
get away from there.” As the equiva- 
lent of the Dutch boy’s finger, Rey- 
nolds stuck his 28 big and prospering 
aluminum-foil plants in the gap of alu- 
minum production. He hocked his 
plants for $43,000,000 to finance con- 
struction of a new industrial setup. 

He took this plunge a full year be- 
fore it dawned on the Government, or 
anyone else, that this was just what 
we needed, expanding our production 
of aluminum by 160,000,000 pounds 
yearly. By December 7, before smoke 
cleared from the burning planes at 


Reynolds: Aladdin 
of Aluminum 


By JAMES FINAN 


Hickam Field, Hawaii, the little manu- 
facturer had supplied the virgin alu- 
minum for 500 bombers which we 
would not have had if he hadn’t 
watched Hitler’s aluminum production, 
then decided to beat Hitler at his own 
game. 

When war came, Reynolds was down 
at his big new plant at Lister, Ala- 
bama. He stepped to a phone, told the 
Army scheduling unit at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, to expect 500,000 more 
sheets for January, 1942. The officer 
shouted clear to Alabama, “What! Is 
this the little Reynolds Co.?” 

“No,” said Reynolds proudly, “it’s 
the big Reynolds Co.” 

Reynolds is typical of his achieve- 
ments. He is 60 years old, but boyish. 
He is a practical man, but poetic. He 
is “little business” expanding into 
“big business.” He stands for “crea- 
tive,” as opposed to “negative,” think- 
ing—a combination of know-how with 
do-so, which is quite the opposite of 















that type of mind that concentrates on 
the difficulties rather than the necessity 
of getting things done. 

When Washington objected that no. 
body could build plants in the time 
Reynolds proposed to be in aluminum 
production, Reynolds replied, “Well 
make aluminum in circus tents if we 
have to.” To the objection that con 
crete flooring, wall materials and simi- 
lar high prioritied building stuff 
couldn’t be spared, Reynolds said, 
“We don’t need buildings, what we 
need is aluminum. Men can work on 
the earth, just as they can work in 
tents, if necessary.” 

This was an effective line of talk. 
Also, it makes an effective sight when 
you walk through the company’s vast 
No. 8 plant in Louisville. There huge 
mills roll strong aluminum sheet for 
aircraft, presses turn out tubes, bars 
and extrusions for Army and Navy— 
and the big machines are set in the 
plain dirt floor; a huge tarpaulin bil- 





Because he likes facts at first hand, Reynolds makes frequent inspection tours 




















"Surplus," says Reynolds, “will win this war." It will take sure-footed, two- 
fisted, commonsense pioneers like Richard S. Reynolds to give us that surplus 
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lows in the hot wind at one end of the 
plant that just didn’t have time to be 
finished. But the aluminum rolls out 
every day, on a 3-shift, 24-hour-a-day 
basis. 

He was a foil-maker until 1940, but 
he watched the production of Germany 
double and redouble, mushroom and 
spread upward (41,729,487 pounds in 
1933, twice that in 1934, 440,920,000 
in 1939). The French aluminum trust 
was selling more bauxite ore and alu- 
minum, to Germany than they were 
using in France themselves. Why? 

Hitler was an aggressor. He was 
thinking of aluminum as 4 weapon, 
while the others were content to think 
of aluminum as merchandise. The car- 
tels were producing only what they 
could sell. Hitler was producing what 
he would use. 

The French aluminum trust was 
warned by Reynolds in 1938. Reynolds 
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asked, “What is Germany doing with 
all of the bauxite they are buying from 
the French?” The French officials ex- 
plained that the Germans were using 
aluminum for doorknobs, window 
frames, truck bodies and boats, as sub- 
stitute for copper and brass. Reynolds 
replied that France would be getting 
this aluminum back the hard way—in 
missiles and machines of war. A few 
months later Reynolds’ warning came 
true. 

Representatives of the French Alum- 
inum Co. called Reynolds by telephone 
begging him to go into aluminum fab- 
rication (making of parts, sheets, bars, 
etc.). With nothing but a verbal or- 
der, Reynolds did. 

Reynolds was leading a national 
trend. Aluminum production in the 
U. S. began to boom, with Reynolds’ 
output and the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica’s augmented production. Govern- 


ment-fostered expansion of plant facili- 
ties by Alcoa and other companies has 
boosted our aluminum production to- 
day to more than 2,000,000,000 pounds 
a year! 

Hitler is getting this metal crammed 
back in his teeth. Since outdistancing 
the Axis in aluminum production, the 
balance-pans of war have begun to tip 
our way. A backlog of already-pro- 
duced materiel gave the Axis its initial 
advantage in aircraft: But current Axis 
production cannot conceivably match 
ours. Ever-greater Allied output of 
planes in absolute numbers will over- 
whelm the Axis output. 

This isn’t the first time Reynolds 
leaped into a wartime product. In 
the last war, he invented the cheap, 
efficient, paper-wrapped powder tubes 
that are still being used in the services 
today. These containers for shells and 
powder charges are being made in a 
plant at Louisville—set up in a few 
months, it is breaking records (using 
deaf-mutes, by the way; they’re found 
to be very good at the work). 


PACKAGE-MINDED 


Reynolds has always been package- 
minded. His best job when he worked 
for his uncle, R. J. Reynolds of the 
tobacco company, was dreaming up 
and putting across “Prince Albert” in 
a tidy, red tin. 

In the last war, he made the powder 
containers which he’d invented. (Steel 
cases were heavy and too expensive to 
be thrown away.) Between wars, he 
built up in Reynolds Metals Co., a foil 
business (first of lead, then of alumi- 
num) that finally had him wrapping 
in gleaming aluminum foil most of the 
country’s mass-consumption products. 

Reynolds is a hard-working, earnest, 
commonsense man. He likes the good 
life, but doesn’t find time for much of 
it. He gets up at five, uses trains like 
most business men use a telephone— 
his plants spread from Lister in 
Alabama, to Longview in Washington, 
to Louisville, Richmond and New 
York. He has a passion for poetry and 
works at his own poems while shaving. 
He has a startling habit, in conversa- 
tion, of saying something poetic, then 
illustrating it with some hard, practi- 
cal business fact. He always welcomes 
criticism. 

“Creative minds,” he says, “always 
welcome suggestions, complaints and 
even hostile criticism. Pity the man 
who gets mad and rebuffs his critic, 
because he has turned away, unaware, 
the pilgrim of progress.” 





















() LE” OLSEN—of Olsen & 
Johnson—is a rare bird. He 
is both showman and busi- 
ness man. Actually, he puts business 
into showmanship and showmanship 
into business. 

It’s always certain to start an in- 
conclusive argument to ask his friends 
and associates whether he’s a better 
showman or business man. One group 
will point to the success of “Hellz-a- 
Poppin” and “Sons-o-Fun” for sup- 
port; but the other side has a snap re- 
tort: “They’re successful because Ol- 
sen is a smart business man. And look 
how successful he is in business.” To 
which the first group comes back fast: 
“Sure, because he dramatizes his busi- 
ness. He’s a smart showman.” 


MORE THAN A SHOW 


Probably both groups are correct, 
for, though an innate showman, he 
takes great pride in being a good busi- 
ness inan. 

At the opening night of “Hellz-a- 
Poppin,” the critics pulled out their 
embalming tools and buried the Olsen 
& Johnson antic. It was full of “corn,” 
they declaimed, very unsophisticated, 
and wouldn’t last a week—even with 
an iron lung. 

That was five years ago, but “Hellz- 
a-Poppin” is still popping around the 
country. Where the critics slipped up 
was in seeing it only as a show. Ol- 
sen saw it as merchandising entertain- 
ment, or “giving people what they 
want, when they want it, the way they 
want it.” 

People wanted a lot for their money. 
They got almost three hours of enter- 
tainment, compared with the normal 
two hours. They also got a chance to 
participate, to win prizes. 

Give the people something to talk 
about, says Olsen. Cut off their neck- 
ties, make them dance in the aisles— 
and you'll get results. “Whether it’s in 
a show or business,” “Ole” declares, 
“give people their money’s worth, wrap 


Merchandising Showman 


“Ole” Olsen, theatrical zany, is no business 
buffoon. He's got a dozen businesses popping 


By WILFRED WEISS 





International 


"Ole" Olsen 


it attractively, present it enticingly, 
and they'll respond.” 

Consider the Olsen camp outfitting 
business, where getting kids to come 
in and hold still for fitting is number 
one on the headache list. 

To solve this, “Ole” eliminated dress- 
ing rooms and substituted tepees with 
gaudy decor. He turned structural pil- 
lars into totem poles; salesmen were 
dressed in buckskin and lurid feather 
bonnets. The kids are turned loose and 
allowed to knock themselves out. They 
can do anything from building a fire 
to chopping down a tree. It sells a lot 
of outfits. 

The Olsen custard parlor, golf-driv- 
ing range, restaurant and ice-skating 
rink are all run on the same principle: 


Give customers a lot for their money. 

For years, a well-known chain had 
been running a luncheonette and foun- 
tain in a better business district in 
New York with little success. When 
“Ole” bought it, he renamed it the 
“Budget Shop”—a name of pleasant 
connotation for budget-conscious ste- 
nographers. He lengtheried the counter 
for quicker service and decorated it in 
modern, blatant green and yellow. Ob- 
vious stuff. But the chain never thought 
to do it, and it’s doing 66% more busi- 
ness—its capacity—than it did before. 

Olsen is extremely fond of the word 
“ocular”; he believes that people re- 
spond most quickly and strongly to 
what attracts the eye. His ice-skating 

{Continued on page 25) 
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Business Opportunities in 


* 
Post-War Housing 





This is the second in a series of 
articles on investment opportuni- 
ties in industries that will boom 
after the war. Other fields that 
will soon be covered: Radio, Air- 
Conditioning, Motion Pictures. 











can be mass-produced like automo- 
biles. It is being done today, on a 
small scale. 

After the war the low cost of these 
prefabricated houses will create the 
biggest demand for new homes in his- 
tory. It will be a new billion-dollar in- 
dustry, with countless opportunities. 

Let’s review them: 

The public demands an extreme va- 
riety of design, size, material and price 
in houses. The majority of manufac- 
turers will probably specialize in a cer- 
tain type and price range. This means 
that the industry will not be monopo- 
lized by a few giant companies, but by 
a large number of smaller companies. 
A factor here is the comparatively 
small capital required for house manu- 
facturing, and the fact that sectional 
distribution can support a large com- 
pany. The manufacturing field, there- 
fore, is open to all comers. 

With most pre-fabricated houses sell- 
ing on a price basis, many will have a 
minimum of improvements. Unlike an 
automobile, limitless improvements 
may be added to a house, and these are 
in steady demand. This represents an 
opportunity to manufacture “accesso- 
ries” for pre-fabricated houses such as 
porches, sun rooms, closets, fireplaces 
and exterior decorations to increase in- 
dividuality. Like the house itself, these 
“accessories” will be pre-fabricated 
and designed to fit popular “makes” of 
houses, as independently manufactured 
auto parts are designed to fit popular 
makes of cars. 

There will be a demand by house 


manufacturers for ali sorts of time and 


I’ has finally been proved that houses 
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By H. S. KAHM 


labor-saving machinery, designed to 
expedite pre-fabrication _ processes. 
Other machinery will be needed to 
speed up assembly and erection of fin- 
ished houses. The manufacture of such 
equipment will, in itself, constitute a 
new ind-istry. 

The majority of house manufac- 
turers will not produce many essential 
parts and equipment, but will buy them 
from other manufacturers. For in- 
stance, one device in prospect is a 
smaller, more easily installed heating 
unit, based on the principle of the gas 
heater used in airplanes; it would 
make it possible to heat a house with 
a furnace the size of a waste basket. 


ASSEMBLY-LINE METHODS 


The manufacture of such basic equip- 
ment will be profitable. In fact, it is 
likely that enough parts and sections 
of a house can be independently pro- 
duced to make it possible for certain 
manufacturers to turn out houses on 
an assembly basis. 

Many, if not most, pre-fabricated 
houses will be offered completely fur- 


nished, ready for occupancy. Furniture 
will be needed especially designed to 
conform to each type of house. New 
companies will specialize in the manu- 
facture of such furniture, supplying 
manufacturers on a contract plan. 

There will be lucrative opportunities 
to establish sales agencies in every 
community, like automobile agencies, 
to sell pre-fabricated homes. A single 
agency may represent a dozen non- 
competitive manufacturers, thus afford- 
ing the public a concentrated range of 
price, size and design. 

Special equipment is needed to as- 
semble and erect a_ pre-fabricated 
house. The roof, for example, is gener- 
ally put in place by a truck-mounted 
crane. The job includes placing the 
foundation, installing basic equipment, 
making sewer, water and electrical con- 
nections, putting in the furniture, etc. 
This work may best be undertaken by 
special firms in each district. Although 
the-average job takes but a few hours, 
a single company may average several 
jobs daily in a sizeable district. 


(Continued on page 30) 





Pre-fabrication will be the keynote of post-war housing 





Why $25,000 Limit 





Would Hurt Us All 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HAVE tried in all candor to deter- 
mine whether the order limiting net 
salaries before State income taxes 
to $25,000 was essentially a war meas- 
ure. My computations indicate that the 
salary ceiling order will tend to reduce, 
rather than augment, the revenues ac- 
cruing to the Treasury. | have under- 
taken to test its bearing on inflation, 
but since, according to Administrator 
James F. Byrnes, it affects only 3,000 
persons and touches only a tiny frac- 
tion of the total national income, it 
would, as an anti-inflation device, be 
analogous to shooting a child’s pop 
gun to destroy a Nazi panzer division. 
Accordingly, I am compelled to con- 
clude that it is not primarily an inci- 
dent in the war against the Axis, but is 
an episode in internal class warfare. 
The order cannot be analyzed as an 
isolated event, but should be studied 
as one stone in a larger mosaic. Its 
parentage should be examined. It re- 
sembles a plank in the Communist 
Platform of 1928. In recent months, it 
has been actively sponsored by CIO. 


JOB FOR PSYCHOANALYST 


I don’t want, however, to convey the 
idea that this scheme is the brain child 
of all labor. By labor, 1 mean the up- 
wards of 50,000,000 gainfully occu- 
pied persons, organized and unorgan- 
ized, in industry, trade, agriculture, 
government service, and the profes- 
sions—and not the relatively few mil- 
lions associated with the CIO. As a 
matter of fact, a spokesman for the 
A. F. of L. opposed this idea last Sum- 
mer before a Senate Committee. 

If one were to attempt to diagnose 
the factors which motivated the CIO 
leadership sponsoring the arrange- 
ment, it would not be a job for an 
economist, but for a psychoanalyst. 

Peddlers of envy, hate and jealousy 
have the temerity to say that the salary 
limitation of the well-to-do will im- 
prove popular morale. Apparently, in- 
stead of the abundant life which the 
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American Way promises in peacetime, 
American workers and farmers were 
asked to accept as an alternative the 
liquidation of the managerial execu- 
tives. This appears to be a step in the 
direction of firing the brains from 
industry, the arts and professions. 
This, it seems to me, is but one inci- 
dent in a worldwide crusade against 
excellence. A similar unreasoning 
emotionalism led to shooting of the 
generals in pre-war Soviet Russia. 





Merryle Stanley Rukeyser is 
a well-known economic com- 
mentator. These are some per- 
tinent points he brought out 
in a Town Hall, New ‘York, 
debate with a CIO leader. 











Likewise, in Nazi Germany, a blind 
frenzy manifested itself in the burning 
of books of great men, living and dead, 
whose ideas and biology did not please 
the ex-housepainter turned Fuehrer. 

Such reactionary incidents turned 
back the hands on the clock of history. 
By flattering the less efficient and the 
less competent, they tend to deprive the 
race of the enormous contribution to 
progress of the creative elite. Through 
history, a few outstanding men in the 
realm of science, invention and morals 
have carried the whole race forward 
through immense contributions to the 
heritage of human knowledge 

In the economic world, we Ameri- 
cans, who enjoy the highest living 
standards, owe a tremendous debt to 
the creative inventors, scientists and 
practical business administrators who 
brought us new and better products at 
less cost. We flourished under a system 
of individual rewards and incentives. 

Agitators are misdirecting their fire 
and may shoot the wrong fellow. For 
example, if the largest automobile com- 
pany in the world discharged all the 
executive managers and undertook to 


let the company run itself, it would re. 
lease only enough funds to add sixty 
cents a week to the pay of each em. 
ployee. On the other hand, if this same 
corporation could somehow go scot 
free of all taxes, it would salvage suff. 
cient funds to increase the wages of all 
employees by 61%. In spite of all the 
hullabaloo about executive salaries, 
this company paid out to executive 
managers in salaries and bonuses a 
sum equal to two-fifths of a cent on 
each dollar of total business done dur- 
ing the year. 

Although in the early days the Soviet 
tried the equalitarian technique of pay- 
ing each according to his need, rather 
than according to his ability, this 
method was soon abandoned as im- 
practical. The Soviet found that engi- 
neers and managers could not be ex- 
pected to accept onerous responsibili- 
ties without additional compensation. 


WHY LIQUIDATE GENIUS? 


Those who attempt an ideological 
defense of the $25,000 limit are flying 
in the face of experience. They imply 
that the hardboiled capitalists and man- 
aging directors of American corpora 
tions who habitually paid top execu- 
tives more than the new maximum 
were needlessly frittering away their 
own funds. They are in effect arguing 
that a commonplace bureaucratic ex- 
ecutive is worth as much—or almost as 
much—as a flowering industrial gen- 
ius. Under such limitations, men such 
as Thomas A. Edison, Henry Ford, 
Walter P. Chrysler, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., would not have been encouraged 
to flourish, and doubtless would not 
have gone as far in providing Ameri- 
can consumers with more and better 
goods in exchange for a week’s labor. 
They would probably not have been 
able to increase the weekly earnings of 
workers while shortening work hours. 

Instead of saluting our leaders, we 
are entering a new chapter, and are in 
the process of liquidating them. 
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IN BUILDING TRUCKS, 
PLANES, TANKS, GUNS, GYRO-COMPASSES 
AND MANY OTHER WAR PRODUCTS... 
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BUILD WELL, 





LEADS WAY IN RECENT INVASION BY U. S. TROOPS 


Dodge was first to land with American soldiers in Africa! Radioed photos of 
this historic landing followed fast on news that “unending streams” of other 
dependable Dodge trucks were carrying up supplies to the Russian front. 


On every fighting front . . . trucks, planes, tanks and guns, built well by Dodge 
men, are faithfully serving the United Nations’ armed forces! 


On home fronts, too, Dodge Job-Rated trucks are transporting essential com- 
modities of industry and agriculture with the same time-proved dependability. 


Dodge trucks last longer, are more dependable and more economical because 
they’re Job-Rated, which means that every Dodge truck has exactly the right 
engine, clutch, transmission, and every other unit to fit the job! 





If wartime regulations permit buying, see your Dodge dealer for 
trucks to fit your job. See him, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge 
cars, Plymouth cars, used vehicles, and dependable service. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














Job-Rated TRUCKS 
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CANADA DRY 












MELTING ICE 
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a. 


Most club sodas*go flat 
when Melting Ice di- 
lutes their sparkle. 
Not Canada Dry 
Water! Its “PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION” *— mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles 
—keeps drinks alive to 
the bottom! Enjoy its 
finer flavor tonight! 


WATER 


etl. .e poe. 
“PINPOINT CARBONATION 
the ines Shenda Dry method of 


achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest 
Buy the big bottie—save money—conserve caps! 
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CCD of Baainees 


THousaNnDs of Indians are vanishing 

from the reservations into war plants. 

Thousands more have “gone on the 

warpath” by joining the armed forces. 
* 

The peanut is cropping up as a vital 
“war plant.” Rich in oil and vitamins, 
it will plug a leak in supplies of ani- 
mal fats, vegetable oils. 

* 

In spite of heavy losses, over 72% 
of America’s 36,000 car dealers intend 
to stay open “for the duration.” Side- 
lines include restaurants, poultry feed 
agencies, black-out supply dealers, har- 
ness shops. 

* 

Draft-deferment for auto mechanics 
and electricians is slated to be the next 
move to keep America’s cars and trucks 
rolling. 

* 

In spite of heavy income taxes which 
may reduce retail sales in first quarter 
of 1943, leading merchants predict a 
general average rise for the first six- 
month period. 

* 

Meat rationing will begin early in 
March. Dairy products, eggs, fats, will 
probably be the next casualties, despite 
record production. 

* 

The specter of inflation is again rear- 
ing its ugly head. Several causes: Ceil- 
ing punctures, wage jumps, increased 


circulation of money. Some checks: 


Rationing, taxes, price controls. 
* 

The Treasury is still considering 
plans for installment buying of goods 
for peacetime delivery. Consumers 
would buy “priority” certificates, giv- 
ing holders the first chance at post- 
war products. 

* 

Don’t be surprised if America’s elec- 
tricity supplies are put under a “power 
czar.” 

* 

Coffee “complainers” who miss that 
morning cup may perk up a bit from 
a glance at coffee prices in China: 
$150 a pound. Meanwhile, the outlook 
for cocoa is brighter because of a jump 
in imports. 


Though the situation is critical, syn. 
thetics can still lick the rubber prob. 
lem, says Jeffers. One proviso: New 
plants must get steel and other materi. 
als, now being diverted to build re. 
fineries for aviation gas. Ironic: Japan, 
controlling 90% of the world’s rubber, 
is actually using it to make gas, oil. 

* 

Growing military needs have caused 
another cut in East Coast fuel oil ra. 
tions. The move will hit stores, thea- 
ters, schools, office buildings. 


* 

Probability: 65,000,000 people—an 
all-time record—will comprise 1943’; 
labor force (this includes men in mili- 
tary service). 

* 

Watch for a “boom” in victory gar- 
dens, home canning, due to food ra- 
tioning (home-canned stocks do not 
constitute hoarding, say officials) . 

* 

The black outlook facing small busi- 

ness is clearing up. Four “life-savers”: 





LET'S KEEP 'EM ROLLING 


Nearly 25,000,000 cars and trucks 
must be kept running for the duration. 
Fewer mean peril to the war industries. 

These war-needed vehicles connect 
the past with the future of the automo: 
bile business. Through them, automo- 
bile sales executives are keeping dis- 
tribution organizations afloat. Dealers, 
by educating owners in effective con- 
servation, are holding a place in the 
war economy. Owners are getting help 
from both factories and dealers. 

Privately-owned, a motor vehicle to- 
day is a public trust. The more vehicles 
a company owns, the greater its re- 
sponsibility to keep them in operation 
—despite all obstacles. Bare highways 
would signal the loss of a major battle 


of World War II. 


To help keep ’em rolling will, until } 


the end of the war, be one of our edi- 
torial objectives. Each issue we hope 
to include a few pointers from Norman 
G. Shidle, automotive editor of ForBES 


and a well-known authority in the field. } 
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(1) Spreading of war production; 
(2) concentration of essential civilian 
roduction in smaller plants; (3) pos- 
sible cutting of WPB’s “freezing” regu- 
lations; (4) redistribution of inven- 
tories compiled by big companies. 

* 

America’s railroads, staggering un- 
der a tremendous burden, report their 
most outstanding performance in his- 
tory. In spite of new highs in freight 
and passenger traffic, every efficiency 
factor (except train speed) topped 
1942 marks. New equipment is the 
vital need for 1943. 

* 

A world council to maintain peace 
and promote economic welfare—at 
home and abroad—is a post-war pros- 
pect, says Vice-President Wallace. Abo- 
lition of unemployment and depression 
due to international causes would be 


two major aims. 
* 


Though 4,000,000 women are now 
in war work, many millions are still at 
home. Some feminine reasons for shun- 
ning the factory: (1) Many do not yet 
feel they are badly needed; (2) some 
fear loss of social prestige; (3) many 
prefer a dependent status, to defer 
drafting of husbands; (4) a large 
number, unskilled, do not know what 
to train for, where to train. Mean- 
while, employers are finding older wo- 
men—once an unemployment problem 
—able, dependable. 

* 

Music recording companies can no 
longer supply a record-breaking de- 
mand. Problem: Shellac (a necessity ) 
is no longer available..One solution: 
Grinding and softening classical discs, 
for reworking into more-popular 
“swing” numbers. 

* 

Look for a huge post-war “boom” 
in Alaska. The new Canada-Alaska 
highway is opening vast opportunities. 

* 

Cosmetic manufacturers, striving 
valiantly to keep milady beautiful, 
have discovered enough substitutes for 
wat-vital materials to enable America’s 
women to keep “that schoolgirl com- 
plexion.” Paper, wood and glass are 
replacing metal for packaging; cotton- 
seed and soy-bean oil are substituting 
for coconut oil as a lotion; flower oils 
are now making perfume. 

* 

The new year will witness a dou- 
bling of 1942’s war output, says Don- 
ald Nelson, 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET ° New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1942 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and ES Te $ 901,172,805 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


I ae at ods oe cle a owe noes 1,988,096,539 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................. 40,685,588 
State and Diumicinal Beewties. .. 5 cc vveccccesaes 157,477,345 
RN re coe, eo wiie buciccdew ew wes eewe 41,153,413 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances .......... 573,450,840 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...................-. 5,463,330 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances.................. 3,630,239 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.....................-. 4,650,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation....... 7,000,000 
ge trata tia aa x's. pare wecciee wa we viee 38,160,040 
NINES Pint cc' wields Nake sala s.KUe hee Rad eens enee-s 731,142 
a Cees Hs cee bmnewene mewn ens $3,761,671,281 
LIABILITIES 
ei Baan th ot ae sake vs coe dipwlewe wd $3,555,940,023 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $639,736,171) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $ 5,949,927 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio... .. 1,492,112 4,457,815 
Items in Transit with Branches.....................- 9,551,054 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 2,226,619 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc........ 7,602,320 
rein ee cA. cee pceees cues Vda 3,100,000 
eS riee 6 phases hiniuve cians s-6:0. 0s $77,500,000 
_ SES I ae ne ee 77,500,000 
ECS eee eee 23,793,450 178,793,450 





Erte innit aie 2.5 <a) $4.6 Ses wield kes, al $3,761,671,281 


Figures of foreign branches are as of December 23, 1942, except those for 
enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$775,828,299 of United States Government Obligations and $13,564,326 of other assets 
are depesited to secure $732,519,800 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 














































GLASS AGAIN 


Glass bread-boards, curtain rods and 
recording discs, developed by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, are now on the market. 
Don’t be surprised if they cut into 
post-war markets. 


“ATTENDANCE ACES" 


The Webster-Brinkley Co., Seattle, 
Wash., is curbing absenteeism by giv- 
ing prizes to workers with the best at- 
tendance records. Monthly winners re- 
ceive $25 to $100 in War Bonds, earn 
the title of “Attendance Aces.” 


CARRIERS 


The Coach Trailer Equipment Co., 
Detroit, is helping to solve the trans- 
portation problem by converting huge, 
car-carrying trailers into giant buses. 
Resembling the interior of a subway 
car, the “worker-haulers” hold 100 
passengers (including standees). 


PLASTIC PARADE 


Plastics continue to plug holes in 
war-scarce rubber and metal stocks. 
Latest items: (1) Plastic license plates 
for Mass. cars (General Electric) ; 
(2) plastic jar rings and bottle tops 
(Jennings Bros. Manufacturing Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.) ; (3) plastic drain 
stoppers (Celanese Corp. of America). 


TO THE LADIES 


Some companies getting poor re- 
sponse from “women wanted” ads in 
the classified sections of newspapers 
are running their copy in the section 
for department store ads, read avidly 
by housewives. 


“SAILBOAT™ RAFT 


A radio-equipped, nearly untippable, 
seven-man raft—complete with sail, 
oars, plastic hand pump and fabric an- 
chor—is the last word in life-saving 
equipment for fliers forced down at 
sea. Built by U. S. Rubber Co. the 
raft is stocked with a fishing kit, first- 
aid outfit, repair and signal kits, a 
month’s rations. Divided into upper 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY 





and lower chambers, it will remain 
afloat even though pierced by sharks. 
Total weight: 70 pounds. 


ILLUMINATED HANDBAG 


An illuminated handbag, recently 
patented, is a handy aid to ladies 
caught in blacked-out streets. Fitted 
with a light which flashes on when the 
bag is opened, it eliminates fumbling 
among jumbled contents for compact, 
key, change, etc. 


FOOT NOTE 


A Syracuse, N. Y., factory holds a 
monthly “foot clinic” for footsore 
workers who stand at machines all day. 
X-Rays diagnose ailments, a foot spe- 
cialist prescribes correct shoes. Feet 
are also checked for corns, bunions, 
fallen arches. So far, women are a 
step ahead of men in foot “problems.” 


U. S. mail men are “delivering the 
goods” for many retail stores. Faced 
with a shortage of gas, tires and labor, 
the stores are solving delivery prob- 
lems by shipping local packages via 
special delivery-parcel post. 


PAPER BLANKET 


Paper, long used as a blanket by 
park-bench sleepers, is now serving the 
same purpose in the home. Called 
“Airobes,” sateen-bound paper blan- 
kets are made of 10 thicknesses of re- 
inforced tissue, with millions of tiny 
air spaces supplying insulation. Alt- 
man’s, New York department store, 
recommends them as extra covering 
for “heatless” days. Since they are in- 
expensive, the paper blankets may be 
thrown away at Winter’s end, elimi- 
nating a washing problem. 





SHE THINKS TWICE 


To call or not to call? That’s the ques- 
tion confronting this Goodyear em- 
ployee, as a result of a campaign to 
relieve the company’s war-burdened 








telephone system. Every phone bears 
a label which reads: “Is this call neces- 
sary? If so, be brief!” The idea is 
speeding the handling of war calls. 
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PLANE FIREMAN 


Pilots who risk a burning death 
when their planes crash may now car- 
ry “fire insurance” in the form of an 
ingenious “impact switch,” designed 
to prevent fires which flare up from 
smashed engines. Made by Walter 
Kidde & Co., the switch has an auto- 
matic trigger which shoots a flame- 
killing cloud of carbon dioxide into 
the engine compartment when the 
plane hits. 


"TAIL LIGHTS" FOR PARACHUTES 


Westinghouse bicycle tail-lights are 
now being put on cargo parachutes, to 
facilitate location of supplies dropped 
te paratroops at night. A similar light 
attached to life preservers aids strug- 
gling swimmers to find them in the 


dark. 
NO FLAT TIRES 


North American Aviation is giving 
a lift to employees’ tire troubles with 
a portable air tank, used to inflate 
tires which workers find flat when they 
leave the plant. 


BEAUTY TREATMENT 
Republic Drill & Tool Co., Chicago, 


is scoring a hit with time-pressed wo- 
men workers by installing a beauty 
shop on the premises. The company 
also offers cosmetic kits and beauty 
treatments as prizes for top-notch 
work. 


NO GAS 


Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C.., 
is firing gas and oil problems out the 
window by using a special charcoal- 
gas-burning truck. A charcoal gas re- 
tort, attached to the side of the cab, 
provides enough fuel in 10 minutes to 
operate the truck almost a whole day. 
The device was built chiefly from the 
plant’s salvage pile. 


WORKERS’ WORK SHOP 


A special workshop for employees— 
where they can develop time and mon- 
ey saving ideas—is a new note in em- 
ployee relations. Workers are urged to 
use the shop either on their own -or 
company time. 


SALVAGE ROBOT 


Vultee Aircraft has developed a nov- 
el, magnetic “separator” which sal- 
vages usable materials dropped on 
plant floors. By a process of picking 
up and sorting, the machine can re- 
cover 400,000 pounds of small parts a 
year, saving $15,000 in hand labor. 
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Recipe for a glider: 


"Take ONE Douglas ‘fir tree, peel into sheets, place crosswise, 
press together, sand and cut into sheets of plywood. Next, place 
plywood on glider-form, bake, allow to harden, remove” 


There, roughly, you have the “recipe” Uncle Sam now uses to 
make gliders for our Air Forces, and for the main ingredient of this 
recipe—plywood—Uncle Sam depends largely on manufacturers in 
Washington and Oregon. From these States comes 85% of the 
plywood made in this country—for gliders, trainers, transports, bar- 
racks, torpedo boats, pontoon bridges and many other wartime jobs. 


When war came to America, plywood plants, like 
many other vital industries in the Northwest, found 
Northern Pacific Railway well equipped to handle 
the extra load. Even before Pearl Harbor, thousands 
of tons of plywood were rolling east to manufactur- 
ing centers via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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FIRING AWAY 


More production is the order of the day. Men 
and machines work on, while guns, tanks, ships, 
planes, ammunition become the tools of war. 
This is a vital part of our Nation’s program for 
Victory. It enables our armed forces to thunder 
their powerful message to the enemy on the 
world’s fighting fronts. Behind this mighty task, 
providing boundless, unfailing energy for our 
industries, are Natural Gas and Electricity — 
master servants which perform their 
appointed wartime duties silently, 


effectively, continuously .. . 
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SUH! NTHINHNNT 
Yes, Columbia System is enlisted for the duration. 


Already 1500 of its employees have relinquished 
varied peacetime duties to join the colors. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 











MANY NEW USES 
FOR PAPER 


PaPER is making news on a thousand 
fronts. It’s replacing critical, war. 
drafted materials like metal, wood and 
textiles. It’s proving itself a capable 
substitute for construction materials, 
for it can be used for wall boards, 
moldings and insulation. It’s used to 
make trunks and other luggage. A spe- 
cially-processed variety, known as 
“vulcanized-fiber,” is even being used 
to make gears and other parts of heavy 
machinery. 

Paper’s packaging qualities are well. 
known. In fact, brown paper cartons 
have practically eliminated wood boxes 
in many manufacturers’ shipments. A 
recent development is a new solid fiber 
for packaging war supplies. Reported 
to be much better than corrugated pa- 
per, it will keep contents dry even 
when submerged in water for over two 
hours. 


PAPER RUGS, BLANKETS 


Rugs made of paper yarn are not 
only a reality, but are also said to be 
more satisfactory than the jute-made 
variety. Paper clothes are proving prac- 
tical, although not yet generally pro- 
duced. Paper blankets are now on the 
market, however. Paper containers for 
cosmetics are replacing lead and tin 
types. Two recent developments are a 
paper jar for sticky creams and lo- 
tions, and a collapsible paper tube for 
pharmaceutical products. Paper filing 
cabinets and coathangers are doing 
their bit to save steel. The parade of 
paper products includes paper garbage 
“cans” and tobacco “tins,” paper 
wastebaskets, curtains, bedsprings and 
lithographing plates. Paper parachutes 
have been developed for the Army. 
There are even waterproof paper life- 
boats. 

Once made of rags, paper is now the 
product of wood, straw, hemp, jute, 
sugar cane, waste paper—whatever 
happens to be the least expensive at 
the moment. Plastics hold no terrors 
for. paper. Many plastic substances, 
such as casein and resin, are already 
being used to make paper. 

Paper-makers, constantly scanning 
new horizons, are already eyeing post- 
war markets. Wood, metal, plastics 
and glass are expected to find paper 
furniture, pencils, pails, even ashtrays, 
more than “paper-weight” competition 
for peacetime consumers. 

—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 
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B. C. FORBES: 


Industry's Hopes Center 
in New Congress 


USINESS leaders and other 
thoughtful citizens are awaiting, 
hopefully, demonstration by the 

new Congress that it has interpreted 
the mandate it received from the peo- 
ple as reflecting demand that our law- 
makers cease to be merely Presidential 
rubber stamps, that they put Socialis- 
tic and autocratic bureaucrats in their 
proper place, that Constitutional Gov- 
ernment be restored, that “directives” 
savoring of un-American dictatorial- 
ness are out. 


Here are some of the things the new 
Congress, which actually won more 
Republican than Democratic votes, is 
expected to do: 

Cease being obsequious to labor 
leaders, establish a 48-hour instead of 
a 40-hour week, shut down on strikes, 
curb further wage advances such as the 
30% increase demanded by railway 
workers, bring every able-bodied man 
and woman under such control that 
they will serve wherever they can be 
most helpful to the national interest. 

Conduct thoroughgoing houseclean- 
ing of useless government employees. 
Minority Leader Martin declares em- 
phatically that one of every three gov- 
ernmental tax-eaters could be dis- 
missed, a statement supported by Sen- 
ator Byrd’s findings. In private enter- 
prise the head of a department who 
can effect economies by increasing effi- 
ciency and curtailing payroll is re- 
warded. But Government rewards 
heads of departments in accordance 
with the number of employees they 
pile up Absurd, of course. 

Totalitarian “reforms,” under the 
guise of war necessity, seem likely to 
be squelched. * 

Seizure of an excessive share of cor- 
poration profits is expected to be 
stopped, since every sensible person 
realizes that it is essential that industry 
be in a healthy financial position when 
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peace comes, so that it may be able to 
expand and provide increased employ- 
ment. Industry is in no position now 
to repeat spending far more than $20,- 
000,000,000 out of surplus funds, as it 
did during the depression. 

Sensible citizens will expect Con- 
gress to adopt the Ruml pay-as-you-go 
plan or some modification thereof. 

Wholesale prosecution of employ- 


ment-giving enterprises is another evil 
Congress, it is hoped, will squash. 
Nationwide indictment of our railway 
companies for agreeing upon rates has 
been outlawed. How the new Congress 
will act towards the SEC, which is vin- 
dictively bent upon executing “death 
sentences” upon many utility com- 
panies, is awaited with interest. Sup- 
posedly, everything must be made sub- 
servient to all-out prosecution of war- 
winning. Therefore, is it unreasonable 
to ask that the SEC and all other 
bureaucratic bodies be stopped from 
harassing managements contributing 
invaluably to war-winning ? 


This writer still believes that Hitler’s 
doom will be sealed in 1943, perhaps 
even by mid-year. Therefore, optimism 
rather than pessimism would seem to 
be in order. 




































U. S. Government Obligations, 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


(less own.acceptances 
held in portfolio) 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broaway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 
eS ee $348,841,630.60 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed................. 536,810,141.33 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans............. 
State and Municipal Bonds...... 
Other Bonds and Investments... . 
Loans and Discounts............ 
Banking Houses ............... 
Other Real Estate.............. 
DME ocae es okaw biden << 


COCK ORDO Hee eee ee 


divas xb0acmakons 106,997,301.66 
jueves etbsace wes 162,982,846.20 


oO ee ee 


LIABILITIES 
ONE) HUIS « iss 5 cscSio pwc sdlaie'e ess $20,000,000.00 
PMN coe ah Sig ees iveealcn oc % « 55,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits ...:.......2.; 


Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1943... 
Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc.... 
Acceptances Outstanding ....... 


.-» _ 5,456,273.27 $80,456,273.27 


Perr ree 
Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 
Outstanding $18,711,049.67) .. 


sbicas veneer taes 900,000.00 
ERE A RES 5,891,537.66 
...  $4,886,471.71 

1,961,302.02 — 2,925,169.69 
PRM oo ap 380,478.04 


ee eee 1,199,430,404.36 


U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$315,963 984.64 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure 
public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


54,397,121.36 
67,844,004.88 


479,793.50 
4,774,305.20 
1,374,569.67 
2,252,611.80 
3,229,536.82 


$1,289,983,863.02 








$1,289,983,863.02 











Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 


. Member Federal Reserve System 
\ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
















NE day a young man, seeking a 

job, walked into the San Fran- 

cisco office of one of America’s 
largest and most profitable advertising 
agencies—I happen to know that its 
profits year after year have reached 
seven figures, usually in multiples 
thereof. He was turned down. 

Now, eleven years later, his name 
heads this same business, as its presi- 
dent and principal owner. 

There, in three sentences, you have 
a shining example of American busi- 
ness romance. 

The young man was six-feet-two 
Emerson Foote. The agency was Lord 
& Thomas: In reality, Albert D. Las- 
ker, who has earned easily the greatest 
fortune ever derived from the adver- 
tising industry. (My guess is that A.D. 
is worth close to $50,000,000. ) 

Mr. Lasker is no mercenary money- 
grabber. He has given millions to the 
University of Chicago, other millions 
to charities, has from time to time de- 
voted years of his life to public service. 

Now he has turned over his im- 
mensely profitable firm, on a silver 
platter, to three of his chief associates. 
Emerson Foote, Fairfax M. Cone and 
Don Belding, who have incorporated 
as Foote, Cone & Belding. He hasn’t 
exacted from them even one dollar for 
the business. They will merely pay 
him, as convenient, a nominal sum for 
office furniture and furnishings. 

“I want to make it easy for these 
boys,” he observed to me. 

America’s business annals contain a 
few instances of owners turning over 
their businesses to trusted employees; 
but never before has such a money- 
making concern been pre- 
sented as a gift. 

Rarely has any young 
American climbed the lad- 
der as rapidly as Emerson 
Foote. Turned down by 
Lord & Thomas, he per- 
force found another job— 
in the automobile field. But 
his heart was set on adver- 
tising. So, Yeomans &. 
Foote came into being. 
This agency still is in ex- ° 
istence, in San Francisco. 











Cheep 


OF HIGH-UPS 


But Emerson had larger ambitions. He 
migrated to New York, became a fac- 
tor in a metropolitan agency, but un- 
hesitatingly stepped down to accept a 
minor job with Lord & Thomas, as 
assistant to the account executive of 
Lucky Strikes, American Tobacco’s 
(George Washington Hill’s) arch prod- 
uct. Then followed this amazing ascent 
for young Foote—he is today only 36: 

In nine months, made Lucky Strike 
account executive. 

Four months later, vice-president of 
Lord & Thomas. 

Two years later, member of the 
board of directors. 


Three months later, executive vice- 
president. 

Six months later, forms Foote, Cone 
& Belding, to take over the entire Lord 
& Thomas business. 

This Lochinvar from the West is un- 





Albert D. Lasker 


Fairfax M. Cone 








Don Belding 





usual. Family financial misfortune end. 
ed his college career after one semester, 
He has scrupulously avoided publicity, 
He hasn’t been a “mixer.” He has con- 
centrated upon work, work, work. He 
has made no speeches. Has never been 
a figure in advertising associations. He 
isn’t in “Who’s Who.” 

However, modest: though he is, he 
recognizes that his new position obli- 
gates him to adopt new ways. 


“Fairfax Cone is the best copywriter 
in America,” Albert Lasker empha- 
sized to me. 

Mr. Cone (39). grandchild of two 
forty-niners, and a college graduate, 
has been head of the Lord & Thomas 
Chicago office, after having won his 
spurs in ascending positions under 
Lasker. 


Don Belding, eldest of the trio, 44, 
has become recognized as an extremely 
useful citizen of California, as did his 
predecessor, Don Francisco, who later 
became president of Lord & Thomas, 
before entering governmental war ser- 
vice. Mr. Belding (Bachelor of Sci- 
ence), Lord & Thomas trained from 
office-boy up, will continue to handle 
the firm’s important Pacific Coast ac- 


tivities. 


All of which constitutes a novel 
chapter in American business annals. 


—B.CF. 


Congratulations 


Ralph W. Brown has been elected 
vice-president and general counsel, and 
Clayton J. Harcourt vice- 
president in charge of staff 
functions of the New York 
Telephone Co. 

Ralph H. Tapscott, presi- 
dent of Consolidated Edison 
Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of New York Steam 
Corp.; Harry J. Bauer has 
been elected vice-president. 

William F. Gibbs, of 
Gibbs & Cox. has been ap- 
pointed WPB Controller of 
Shipbuilding. 
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* BOY COMES 
HOME 


REMEMBER how he used to come home? 


There’d be the slam of a car door in the dusk. ‘‘So long, 
Joe, see you tomorrow.”’ Then the swift, light footfalls 
brushing the leaves on the walk, the thud as 160 pounds 
of wiry muscle hit the porch in an easy bound that ignored 
the existence of steps . . . the crash of the front door, rat- 
tling every picture in the house, and the newly baritone 
voice calling, “‘Hey, Mom, when do we eat?” 


Remember? 


Now, a Marine flyer, he comes thundering in to Guad- 
alcanal in the last light, the wind howling through the 
new hole in the fuselage where a chunk of shell just missed. 
The bomb racks are empty and, miles away on the dark- 
ening water, a Jap officer volleys desperate orders from 
the bridge of a destroyer that will never see Yokohama 
again. 

Below, as his plane circles, American guns are still 
pounding away, winking and flashing in the twilight. On 


the flying field the crawling tractors and their sweaty 
drivers are at their endless task, filling fresh shell holes 
and bomb craters, making a safe surface for him. Back 
and forth the tractors go, up and down, looking from this 
height like friendly beetles, each rolling a ball of earth 
ahead of it. He is conscious of relief. That strip hadn’t 
looked too good when he took off. 


He loses altitude now, the ground comes up with a rush 
and the wheels touch and cling. He climbs stiffly down 
and a voice says from the gloom, ‘‘You’re late, pal. Noth- 
ing minor, I hope?’ He grins. Bill must have waited 
around, the worry-wart. What he says is, “Okay, here. 
Did you wolves by some mischance leave anything to eat?” 


He’s back at his home port again—and safe! 
* * * 


To make his homecoming safe, the rugged International 
Tractors which the Marines took to Guadalcanal have 
worked unceasingly throughout that wild fight. Under 
every adverse condition, the tractors have kept going, 
their performance a tribute to the determined men and 
women who built them. 


We take it to be our job, and the only job of the many 
machines and weapons we make for Army, Navy, and 
Marines, to do our best to see that every American fight- 
ing man comes home—AND COMES VICTORIOUS. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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of the American people in the 

Administration of their wartime 
government is the first big 1943 job 
that President Roosevelt is setting out 
to do—in collaboration with an anti- 
New Deal Congress. 

In moving to secure this confidence 
that the recent elections found falter- 
ing, the President is represented as 
willing and anxious to: 

(a) Give more heed to constructive 
criticisms of the war effort by con- 
gressional investigating committees. 

(b) Postpone so far and long as 
possible the social and economic con- 
troversies now forming around com- 
peting plans for post-war peace, hut 
encourage non-partisan discussion of 
war aims. 

(c) Share leadership—and military 
information—more freely with Con- 
gress. 

(d) Consider as “expendable” those 
bureaucrats who fail in the political 
art of persuading the people and their 
representatives to accept war's inevit- 
able sacrifices. 


iikstho -Aesioon the confidence 


VICTORY DEMANDS UNITY 
Thus the New Deal is being forced 


into a strategic retreat on the home 
front but is carefully leaving a record 
of its enduring aspirations which it 
will renew come the peace. 

Carping by extremists on the right 
and on the left may be expected to in- 
crease, but there appears to be a wider 
recognition among moderate partisans 
that our still-distant victory demands 
firmer unity and less internal dissen- 
sions. How long this hopeful situation 
may prevail is problematical but the 
need is great: 

1. Task of engaging the enemy is 
barely begun. U.S. must count on 5 
to 10 times as much actual fighting 
this year as in 1942! Suffer increased 
casualties in proportion. 

2. Rationing is only starting. A 
little less food than normally is pro- 
duced for 135,000,000 people now 
must be stretched to feed about 75,- 


By GENE ROBB 


000,000 more, via more ships for de- 
livering it to Britain, Russia and other 
underfed Allies. Greater home trans- 
port difficulties appear unavoidable 
with civilian’s chances for synthetic 
tire replacements now advanced to 
mid-’44. Presently inconvenient short- 
ages of fuel and gas in the East and 
housing in war centers will become 
truly serious next Winter. 

3. Enormous cost of war is just 
showing up. Free spending habits of 
1941-42 will be slightly modified by 
5% payroll deductions for victory 
taxes and collide more forcibly with 
the fiscal facts of war on March 15. 
Another tax boost in 1943 will come 
close to equaling (or may exceed) the 
$8,000,000,000 increase voted last 
year; that’s less than half what the 
Treasury will ask for. 


LABOR SHORTAGE ACUTE 


4. Real tightness of labor supply 
only now is becoming acute. Many 
more families will be disrupted, many 
more lives interrupted by induction of 
1-to-2 million married men into armed 
service this year, by pulling 5,000,000 
more women into business and indus- 
try, by getting perhaps 1,000,000 war 
workers to follow their job wherever 
it takes them, by shutdowns of around 
300,000 retail stores and many small 
manufacturers that help supply them. 

Temporarily at least, the technique 
of war controls at home will be some- 
what simplified. “Push around” 
methods will give way to honest try- 
outs of voluntary co-operation. Irrita- 
tion is blamed for a substantial amount 
of the considerable chiseling that has 
developed; in too many instances it’s 
become slightly popular to outsmart 
the bureaucrats. Already there are 
several harbingers of such a change: 

RaTioninc—Consciences, watched 
by neighbors, will do most to police 
the ban on pleasure driving in the 
East. “Declaring” the. contents of 
modest larders when point-system ra- 
tioning starts on canned foods is be- 
ing dropped. 


Prices—“Price” of co-operation to 
get compliance with price ceilings is 
likely to be a gradual rise of around 
10% in cost of living this year, same 
gain that occurred in 1941 and again 
in 1942. There'll be a slight easing 
upward of retail prices as fixed mark. 
up percentages (varying by kind of 
stores) replace OPA’s complicated 
adjustments based on prevailing prices 
in each store last March. 

Waces—Individual increases will be 
easier to grant. Employers will be al- 
lowed to raise wages to meet bona 
fide offers of competitors. Unions will 
find it harder to get plant-wide boosts 
in base pay but their members as in- 
dividuals frequently will be able to en- 
joy fatter pay envelopes; average 
weekly pay in industry, partly through 
overtime, is due to* increase around 
20% in 1943. 
pirating, etc., will be attempted under 
local administration on a voluntary 
basis. 

Taxes—Revenue rather than social 
reform will control the writing of new 
tax legislation. Forced savings, with 
post-war credit, is getting broader sup- 
port largely because results can be 
forecast with accuracy and pay-as-you- 
go feature makes collection easier on 
the taxpayer. A modified Ruml plan 
has far better than even chance of en- 
actment. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS 


CivitiAN SuppLies—FEarlier threats 
to establish ways of making and dis- 
tributing consumer goods are being 
toned down. Simplification and 
standardization will accelerate, but in- 
dustry men rather than government 
“experts” will handle most of the job. 
There'll be renewed efforts to save 
precious transport time and equipment 
by reducing cross-hauls, but few if any 
products that have an established na- 
tionwide market will be eliminated by 
“one deliveries” under present plans. 
Rationing of clothing, excepting one 
or two items, probably can be averted 
until 1944. 


Job controls, anti- 
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MERCHANDISING 
SHOWMAN 


(Continued from page 12) 


rink looks like a sector of Alaska, with 
odd, color-splashed corners for rest for 
the bump-weary. “Sons-o-Fun,” his 
current Broadway antic, has characters 
in ridiculous costumes wandering 
around the lobby, so that people pass- 
ing the theatre can’t help seeing them. 

When he bought a piece of prop- 
erty on 45th street in New York City, 
it was just another block of apart- 
ments, and he was unhappy because it 
had no “ocular appeal.” So he bought 
a parallel block behind the first, ripped 
out the usual drab vista of backyard 
fences between them and built a park, 
which you can’t help seeing through 
a wide arch leading from the street. 
His explanation: “A successful pro- 
duction has to have an attractively de- 
signed stage.” 

It’s because he believes in himself 
as a business man that he kept “Hellz- 
a-Poppin” running after the critics 
brought in a verdict of death by unani- 
mous condemnation. He was con- 
vinced that by advertising the show 
for what it had to offer, rather than 
the critics’ opinions—the traditional 
way of promoting a show—he could 
win an audience despite the verdict. 


BACK-STAGE "MERCHANT" 


A representative of the Shuberts— 
co-producers of the show—avers there 
are more people backstage and in 
“Ole’s” dressing room than in the au- 
dience, which is of course hyperbole, 
but typical of another Olsen principle. 

“I remember,” he explains, “that 
my mother used to like to deal in one 
particular store back in Wabash be- 
cause the owner was always around 
to say “Good afternoon’ and stop to 
chat.” Because of that, anybody from 
the mayor of Twotrees to the newly- 
weds from Peoria are welcome to come 
back to his dressing room and chat. 
Ticket brokers say that 80% of out- 
of-town visitors give the Olsen & John- 
son show as first choice. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you're sell- 
ing,” “Ole” sums up. “A pair of stock- 
ings and a show are both commodi- 
ties. To survive competition, they have 
to have more appeal than rival prod- 
ucts. We believe in ocular appeal; 
people are impressed by what they can 
see. We make our merchandise look its 
best, and present it in terms that the 
people understand and respond to.” 
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Day and night, 3-mile- 
a-minute AIR EXPRESS 
is saving precious 
time here on the home 
front flying vital war 
supplies, to help keep 
the wheels of produc- 
tion turning at high- 


est speed. 


You do not need a priority 
to ship by Air Express, but if 
you have war production ship- 
ments requiring priorities, they 
will be granted. Phone Rail- 
way Express Agency, Air Ex- 


PRESS DIVISION, Or any air line. 





' AIR x EXPRESS 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 9) 


Trucks Must Be Kept Running 


The head of ‘one leading truck-building company tells me 
that part of his plant has been kept idle because of the ban 
clamped on truck production except for military use. The 
nation cannot function efficiently without an adequate sup- 
ply of trucks. They are an essential segment of our economy, 
our industry, our commercial, our social life. Thousands and 
thousands of communities are wholly dependent upon motor 
transportation. are without railway facilities. This situation 
calls for the most serious consideration by the War Produc- 
tion Board and other regulatory agencies. 


* 
Military officer-graduates are told: 
“Think first of your men.” You? 


* 


Industry's Job: Provide Jobs 


The destiny of the United States will be determined large- 
ly, first, by whether industry’s war performance impresses 
the majority of Americans as having been better than the 
war performance of politicians; second, by industry’s ability 
to provide an adequate number of jobs after war ends. 

Inevitably, if a satisfactory number of released service 
men and released war workers cannot be given private- 
enterprise employment, the Government will step in and 
exercise during the depression or during the war. Not a 
few at Washington would love to see business and industry 
fall down, would love to seize totalitarian powers. 

Enlightened business executives, aware of this, are study- 
ing how to formulate plans calculated to meet the looming 
momentous menace. They have set up a Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development to begin now profound analysis of the 
problem, to conduct the most exhaustive research, to for- 
mulate comprehensive recommendations before the emer- 
gency arises. 

The Chairman and moving spirit is Paul G. Hoffman, 
President of Studebaker, long a public-spirited industrialist 
conscious of his social obligations. 

Talking with Mr. Hoffman the other day, he emphasized 
these pertinent points: Business and industry must have en- 
vironment which will encourage expansion. Without, risk- 
taking, there never can be enough jobs. There is no security 
except in work—the Government cannot give the nation se- 
curity. We must have an economy of opportunity. We must 
not only provide jobs for the common people, but we must 
provide incentive for uncommon people, brainy leaders. 

After the war, Mr. Hoffman emphasizes, there will be 
needed 9,000,000 more jobs than in 1940, and that, to 
achieve this, annual output and sales must be increased 
from 35% to 50% above 1940. 

The Committee, with the blessing and co-operation of 
governmental agencies, has already set to work promisingly 
on a nationwide scale. 

* 
The man without an enemy is a nonentity ; 
with an abnormal number, blameable. 


Risk-Takers Need Encouragement 


One reason for the appalling dearth of jobs during the 
last decade has been not only lack of encouragement of 
risk-takers but serious discouragement of risk-takers. Risk. 
takers in industry are the stockholders who provide the capi. 
tal necessary to furnish employment. They have been 9 
harshly, inconsiderately, punitively treated that the well. 
springs of savings, of new capital, have all but dried up, 
The most “forgotten” of all citizens has been the investor, 

Bluntly, either our frugal, self-denying individuals and 
families who save must be accorded a square deal by 
Washington, or the Government will finance enterprise— 
and become its undisputed lord and master, dictator. 

Realizing this looming threat to the American way of life, 
this writer recently consented to head a movement to organ- 
ize investors and other savers, including life insurance policy- 
holders, small business owners, savings depositors, etc., and, 
with the co-operation of others, incorporated the Investors 
Fairplay League, to unite them into a body calculated to 
gain respectful attention at Washington. (See page 28.) 

Unless investing, risk-taking, can be revived, free enter- 
prise inescapably will perish. 

* 
Faith is the elixir of life. 
* 





War Won't Wreck Insurance Cos. 


War deaths won’t wreck American insurance companies. 
Some extraordinary facts: One Canadian insurance com- 
pany reports that its experience in Great Britain from the 
day war was declared in 1939 to June last was 6% better 
than its average in the British Isles, Canada, U. S., com- 
bined. Another Canadian company records: “In the more 
than two years from September 3, 1939, to December 31, 
1941, our total death claims resulting from war amounted 
to only 2.2% of total death claims.” 

Again, while our own War Department recently an- 
nounced that approximately 8,000 soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines were killed under fire throughout our first year of 
war ended December 7, non-war fatal accidents reached 
47,200. In other words, deaths from war were only one- 
sixth the deaths among civilian workers. 

Vice-President Leigh Cruess of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y. points out: 

The recent Commando raid on Dieppe, the expected establishment 
of a Second Front and the activities in the Solomon Islands are a 
portent of what is imminent, and the United States Army and Navy 
are destined to play a much bigger part than heretofore. We can 
hazard no guess as to probable war casualties when our fighting men 
really come to grips with the enemy, but the potentialities of modern 
warfare are indicated by the tremendous casualties now being suf- 
fered on the Russian front. 

His reassuring conclusion, however, is that the insurance 
company mortality outlook “while far from rosy, is still 
more rosy than gray.” 

So, don’t worry over the ability of your insurance com- 
pany to meet its obligations to you. 

* 
The best operators are co-operators. 
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GIRLS IN BANKS 


F. H. McConnell’s sweeping generaliza- 
tion in your Dec. 15 issue that: As yet, 
girls have shown little disposition to study 
courses designed to start them on a long- 
term bank career,” is not, it seems to me, 
justified. Certainly it is not true in Chicago, 
which contains a large enough segment of 
the banking population to furnish evidence. 

The Chicago Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking had 998 enrollments 
from bank girls this Fall; as compared with 
491 a year ago. We had to set up 20 classes 
in Bank Organization and Operation in 
contrast to only four on the program last 
year. How well these young ladies will 
carry through on a program of banking 
education, it remains for the future to 
disclose. However, at least 100 of them 
registered for classes in Commercial Law 
and Accounting in addition to Bank Organi- 
zation and Operation, and we really expect 
that when they have a chance to complete 
the course in two or three years that our 
graduating class will be as large as it was 
in the past, when the classes were about 
95% male. 

The over-all picture in Chicago is that 
whereas for many years bank forces were 
about 33 1/3% female, the number of women 
today is well over 50%—Joserpu J. 
SCHROEDER, executive secretary, Chicago 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WORTHWHILE 


I enjoy your magazine and think it very 
worthwhile. You did a good job on the 
Anniversary Number— Warren B. Warden, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


NEGRO LABOR 


The article in the Dec. 1 issue, “The Truth 
About Negro Labor,” was exceedingly in- 
teresting to me, as I work on a sugar plan- 
tation in Florida. 

We use 90% Negro labor. They have free 
housing, free medical care, free lights, etc., 
and any good worker can make from $3 to 
$5 per day, plus a bonus if he works. 
Today, the mill is running at less than 50% 
capacity (no labor), yet every ton of sugar 
produced here saves ships. I wonder if Mr. 
Furcolowe will agree with me when I say 
that in Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Alabama there is the greatest pool of 
idle labor amongst all the Allied nations? 
These Negroes have almost nothing to do 
in the Winter. Yet, if I went to get some 
of them, I would be thrown into jail. 
Strange situation, is it not?—F. E. Bryant, 
Azucar, Fla. 


Your article, “The Truth About Negro 
Labor” by Charles Furcolowe reached my 
desk just at a time when we were dis- 
cussing Negro labor. Therefore I am taking 
the liberty of giving you our experience. 

We normally employ approximately 350 
men, and for the past 12 months we have 
been hiring almost any man, from a boy 
of 16 to a man 65, who has two arms and 
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can walk. Our minimum wage is 62.5¢ an 
hour and many of our men in the factory, 
who are not foremen, earn as much _ as 
$1.10 an hour on piecework. Every Negro 
who has asked for employment we have 
hired, but we find 90% of them are just 
too lazy or dilatory to work and do not 
hold their own with the other nationalities. 

They work fine for about two weeks until 
they receive their first pay and then they 
start to soldier on the job and encourage 
the white men not to do a day’s work. 


I have personally gone down into the Negro 
district and have begged unemployed colored 
men at ages from 20 to 35 to go to work 
for us, and in a jolly way they would ask 
each other if they cared to work and, one 
by one, the reply was “What’s the use of 
working?” I asked them if they didn’t want 
to earn some money, and the men would 
reach in their pockets and bring out a 
quarter or half-dollar or some small change 
and reply they had money—they didn’t need 
money. 

All of this has come about in recent 
years. Some 10 to 20 years ago about 20% 
of our workers were Negroes and many of 
them gave us a good day’s work, but our 
experience has been that this has changed 


materially—(Name omitted by request), 


Canton, Ohio. 














Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
Public Securities 


Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1942 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


SE eae thee 46,676,486.16 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ae ee er 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations ee ee 21,754,946.79, 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . re ee 563,913,215.91 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. .  Kewwels 1,207,213.88 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable eae Head 7,634,055.83 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . . ... . 1,686,078.11 
2,983,790,353.49 
Bank Buildings - - . ee e o . - 7 . . 10,603,604.19 
Other Real Estate . - . ° ° - + . + 7 . . 1,104,664.63 
Total Resources. . . . - ~. . »$2,995,498,622.31 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits .. « « « «+ $2,676,622,241.77 


21,639,937.96 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


-$ 640,745,488.93 
-' 1,692,372,867.88 














Acceptances. . ee 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. ... . 


Foreign Bills .. . > tip 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . 


Branches. .. . 


Capital . _ 7. . . . . . 
Serene PU « « « « 0 « © « 


Undivided Profits ..... . 


Total Liabilities . . 


fiduciary powers, to secure public i 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1943. 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Foreign 





Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Acerued Taxes, ete. 








Total Capital Funds .... . 


Securities carried at $617 ,335,858.62 in the above Statement are 


$2,698,262,179.73 
$4,722,150.08 
3,514,936.20 
1,207,213.88 
ee ee 73,911.00 
‘ 152,550.00 
° a 2,700,000.00 
1,309,555.54 
9,246,152.82 
2,712,951 ,562.97 
- $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
22,547,059.34 
282,547,059.34 
— . $2,995,498,622.31 
pnt to qualify for 
as req d by law, for other purposes. 











This Statement includes the r 
cember 26, 1942, French B h 
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and liabilities of the English Branches as of De- 





October 31, 1941. 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ber 30, 1942, and Belgian Branch as of 
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LEAGUE 


Combining AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INVESTORS 


Heads League's Office 
In Seattle 


The League is very glad to announce 
the appointment of W. E. Turner as 
head of its Seattle office and with juris- 
diction over the States of Washington, 
Idaho and Montana. 

Mr. Turner is well known as a busi- 
ness man throughout the Northwest. 

He began his career in banking at 
Rockford, Ill, later established a 
creamery enterprisc in South Dakota. 
After fifteen years, he moved to Seattle, 
successfully developed distribution of 


B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


dairy products, served two terms as 
president of the Washington Creamery- 
men’s Association. 

He has long been active in civic af- 
fairs, a prominent member of the Se- 
attle Rotary Club. 

He disposed of his business not so 
long ago, intending to retire. But, like 
many others, he couldn’t overcome the 
work habit. So, when he learned about 
the Investors Fairplay League and its 
objectives, he immediately evinced in- 
tense interest in becoming affiliated 
with the Cause. 

“I am eager to imbue others with 
my enthusisam,” he told the head of 


wae Pe Meee, @ op 

2 MEMBERSHIP BLANK 

= Investors Fairplay League, 5 

: 120 Fifth Avenue, 

= New York, N. Y. 

5 SE, 50s Ss Soc cdewcy nee 

s rr Tk occucuseccvecsccececss $2 a 
eee a wecesungabeneceniee 5 


(1) Annual Membership including FORBES Magazine, which 


records the League’s activities...................ceceeeees 8 
0) Annual Active, Co-operating Member.....................05: 25 
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~ All are urged, in their own and in the national interest, to become 
crusaders in enlisting others in the cause. Send me................... 
League’s circulars carrying membership blank. : 
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W. E. Turner 


the League on the latter’s recent visit 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Now arrangements have been made 
for him to devote his whole time to the 
upbuilding of the League in the North- 
west. 

Address: 626 13th Ave., N., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Urges Stockholders 
to Join League | 


One of the few companies that have 
capably organized their stockholders is 
Wisconsin Power & Light. The results 
have been invaluable. Whenever in- 
jurious, unjust legislation has been 
proposed, Committees of Stockholders 
from various sections of the State have 
acted vigorously, have appeared before 
legislative committees, have made their 
stand publicly known through the news- 
papers 

One District Stockholders Commit- 
tee has sent out a message to all stock- 
holders in its territory urging them to 
join the League. 
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Lammot Du Pont Sees 
Need for Courage 


Industrialist Lammot du Pont, mem- 
ber of the League, sends this message: 

“After the war, this country will be 
amply supplied with the following: 
Basic raw materials, steel, coal, oil, 
agricultural products, minerals, forest 
products, and the like. It will have 
abundant labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled. It will have enormous factory 
capacity and productive machinery 
and power. It will have large savings 
in the form of bonds and other in- 
vestments. It will have a tremendous 
market for products—in that the de- 
sires of the population for things they 
do not have will be very great. This 
would all point to a great prosperity. 

“The only thing that we will lack to 
make the prosperity actual is the spirit 
of enterprise, and the venture capital 
necessary to make the spirit of enter- 
prise work. The savings in bonds and 
other investments do not answer that 
purpose, except those investments 
which were originally themselves, ven- 
ture capital, and which have since be- 
come of a more stable nature. 

“If this country is to have a period 
of prosperity after the war, it is neces- 
sary for the stockholders, the venture 
capital owners, and the owners of any 
kind of capital who are justified in 
making speculative investments, to 
buck up their courage and go to work.” 





LEAGUE OFFICES 


Headquarters: 120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. B. C. Forbes, 
Managing Director; G. Weiner, 
Secretary. 

Detroit, Mich.: 4-269 General 
Motors Bldg. Luke C. Leonard, 
Special Representative. 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 402 I. N. 
Van Nuys Bldg.; 210 W. 7th St. 
Lloyd G. Davies, Special Repre- 
sentative. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 1500 Walnut 
St. Bldg. Joseph D. Goodman, 
Special Representative. 

Seattle, Wash.: 626 13th Ave. 
N. W. E. Turner, Special Rep- 
resentative. 

Washington, D. C.: Woodward 


Bldg. B. A. Javits, General 
Counsel. 
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THE speedometer can no longer 
be used as a service guide. The 
calendar has taken its place. 


“Still”? wear—as well as “‘use”’ 
wear—is a thing to guard against 
in these times of curtailed driving. 

“Still” wear can cause batter- 


ies to become weakened, oils to 
become diluted, tires 


to become deflated (ile a, 


unless a regular serv- 
ice plan is followed. 


Tue Factories Serve 2, 
with War Materials 
Production 
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PLYMOUTH - DODGE 


DESOTO - CHRYSLER 
DODGE wid TRUCKS 


DIVISIONS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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THROW YOUR SCRAP 
METAL INTO THE SCRAP 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler dealers can be of great 
assistance to car and truck owners 
in programming service on the 
basis of time instead of mileage. 


For factory-engineered and 
inspected parts and accessories 
see a nearby Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer. For Dodge 
Truck parts see a 
nearby Dodge dealer. 


fy Tue Deacers Serve 
Sy with Car and Truck 


Maintenance 



































































@ “Billions for offense” is the 
battle cry of modern America 
to which the Nation’s banks 
have rallied. California has 
become one of the great 
arsenals of Democracy. The 
resources of this bank, both 
human and financial, are serv- 
ing the demands which total 
war imposes upon American 
business, industry, agriculture. 


* 


Branches of this bank offering 
complete banking facilities for 
all business, savings, trust, safe 
deposit, commercial, realestate 
and personal loan services are 
located throughout California. 





(As of December 31, 1942) 


$2,771,689,631.89 
$2,586, 140,699.00 
$ 160,402,362.76 


RESOURCES . wwe cece. 
DEPOSITS 20. cceveces 
CAPITAL FUNDS..... 

















Protect your travel money. Always carry 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL TRUST A228 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 





OPPORTUNITIES IN 
POST-WAR HOUSING 


(Continued from page 13) 


Improved, low-cost air and auto 
transportation after the war will create 
still another opportunity in the pre- 
fabrication field—the manufacture of 
low-cost Summer cabins and cottages 
for use at vacation areas. 

Another parallel opportunity will be 
the manufacture of tourist cabins and 
“Motels” which, because of greatly in- 
creased post-war travel, will be in con- 
stantly growing demand along new 
roads, such as the Alaskan and Pan- 
American highways, and in the vicinity 
of new airports, where tall hotel struc- 
tures may not be feasible. 

In strong demand will be an “expan- 
sion” type house, whereby a young 
couple may buy a small house and add 
additional rooms later as needed, these 
additions fitting on to the house in per- 
fect harmony with the architecture. 
Such additions, designed to fit stand- 
ard-make houses, may be manufac- 
tured independently. 


OPPORTUNITY IN RENTALS 


For various reasons, a large section 
of the public will always prefer to rent 
a house in preference to buying one. 
Of late years there has been an over- 
whelming demand for one- and two- 
room furnished apartments; almost no 
furnished houses of this size have been 
available, yet houses are generally pre- 
ferred to apartments. This affords ex- 
tremely lucrative opportunities in every 
sizeable community, to buy and operate 
low-cost pre-fabricated houses of this 
size on a rental basis. 

The low cost of the average pre- 
fabricated house will create a new 
problem based on zoning restrictions. 
This will open up rich opportunities in 
the real estate field. Before a man can 
buy a pre-fabricated house he must 
have a place to put it, and the logical 
place will be special subdivisions de- 
voted to low-cost pre-fabricated homes. 

Store buildings can be prefabricated 
even more easily than houses, and 
there will be a demand for such stores 
in every new community and subdi- 
vision development. Owners of vacant 
business property throughout the coun- 
try may take advantage of the low cost 
of such store structures and buy them 
to operate on a rental basis. 

An opportunity not to be overlooked 
is the prospective housing demand in 
Alaska, where a boom is definitely ex- 





pected, due to vastly improved trans- 
portation. Sir Hubert Wilkins, the ex- 
plorer, recently pointed out that Alaska 
can support as many as 37,000,0@ 
people. It may even be opened to for. 
eign immigration. 

Many types of farm buildings and 
building additions can be _pre-fabri. 
cated. The market potentialities are 
impressive. 

Just as American cars and machin. 
ery dominate the rest of the world, s 
may American-made houses. New pott- 
war exporting companies and foreign 
sales agencies will do a_ particularly 
lucrative business in those countries 
where building materials are scarce, 
and where there is a sharp housing 
shortage—a general situation at pres. 
ent in most of Europe. 


DEMAND FOR APARTMENTS 


It would not be wise to lose sight of 
the post-war demand for small fur. 
nished apartments. The many people 
who always prefer to live within a 
short distance of the business district 
will want the small apartments of 
which there is now a general shortage. 
The zoning restrictions that will place 
the low-cost pre-fabricated house at a 
distance will not constitute competi- 


. tion. It is likely that the demand for 


one-, two- and three-room furnished 
apartments will continue to exceed the 
demand for a long time. 

This new housing era should be in 
full swing shortly after the war, when 
millions of men in the armed forces re- 
turn home, and Cupid gets busy. 





STOMACH SCOOTERS 


=. AP 


Acme 


No loafers, this reclining couple is paid 
to “lie down on the job.” Part of a 
group of trained artists and draftsmen, 
they sketch designs on huge pieces of 
metal for Consolidated Aircraft bomb- 
ers and transports. The “stomach 
scooters” eliminate the ache and strain 
of constant squatting, reduce fatigue. 
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TELEPHONE CONFERENCES 


A new line of inter-ofice communi- 
cations systems is especially designed 
for “conference traffic control.” This 
enables any number of stations in an 
office or factory to hold a private con- 
ference without interruption or eaves- 
dropping from other stations outside 
the conference group. 

Features of the new system are: 
(1) A one-way automatic transmission 
which makes it especially effective for 
dictation of letters and the complete 
recording of a conference; (2) an am- 
plifier of super-sensitive design which 
makes it possible to hold conferences 
with units 3,000 feet from one an- 
other; and (3) individual volume con- 
trol for each station. Systems consist- 
ing of from two to 10, 30, or more sta- 
tions are available. (“Super-Chief.” 
Maker: Talk-A-Phone Mfg. Co., 1218 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.) 


FIBER CONDUIT 


To overcome the shortage of critical 
materials used in the manufacture of 
conduits, for housing electrical cables, 
tubes, pipes, etc., there has been devel- 
oped a new fiber substitute material. 
Wood cellulose fibers are scientifically 
built up and treated to form rugged 
tubes with a solid homogenous wall 
structure. These tubes are then impreg- 
nated by a special process to produce a 
chemically inert, light-weight pipe with 
high mechanical strength and water re- 
sistance. The material can also be used 
as a protective jacket to prolong the 
life of metal pipe exposed to corrosive 
action of liquids or gases. (“Bermico.” 
Maker: Brown Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 


WOOD LOCKERS 


In view of today’s employee ward- 
robe problems, a new locker rack, 
made entirely of hardwood and ply- 
wood, is designed to accommodate 12 
employees, or 24 employees in a dou- 
ble back-to-back unit. The racks are 
five feet long and provide each em- 
ployee with a coat hanger, an indi- 
vidual ventilated hat shelf space and a 
lock box for personal effects. 

In plants where locker rooms are 
being eliminated because of space re- 
quirements, these units can be installed 
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in odd corners near each employee’s 
point of work, thereby reducing inter- 
plant traffic. (“Locker Racks.” Maker: 
Vogel-Peterson Co., 1820 N. Wolcott 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


BOX FASTENER 


Manufacturers and shippers of heavy 
items packed in wooden boxes will be 
interested in a new box fastener which 


‘is claimed to be a big improvement 


over the hasp and hinge. The new 
fastener can be applied quickly, re- 
quiring only five screws. The closing 
operation is almost instant, while a 
simple, upward movement releases the 
lid quickly. (“Box Fastener.” Maker: 
Maximlok Co., 631 Kent Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) 


INSTANT LIGHTING 


The feature of a new fluorescent 
lighting fixture for industrial and com- 
mercial installation is that it provides 
illumination to full intensity without 


flicker or delay the instant the switch 
is turned on. The ballast and starting 
switch functions are combined, and no 
additional starters are required, thus 
reducing maintenance cost. Made for 
two 40-watt tubes, for 110-125 Volt 
AC, it is available in fixtures with non- 
metallic reflector. (“Insta-Lite.” Maker: 
The Sperry Electric Corp., 18220 Lan- 
ken Ave., Cleveland, O.) 


CLOTHES PRESERVATIVE 


Protecting unused clothes of men in 
the service, as well as other fabrics 
such as rugs, blankets, furs, etc., is a 
problem in many households these 
days. For this purpose there is a new 
spray, odorless and stainless, which, 
when applied to fabrics, makes them 
non-edible to moths and carpet beetles. 
No wrapping or seasonal storing is 
necessary, and one application, it is 
claimed, makes it effective for as long 
as two years, even after many dry 
cleanings. (“Mirra Moth Proof.” 
Maker: Griffins Products, Rowlands 
Bldg., Columbus, 0.) 

—GeorcE WOLF 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 











WHY AMERICA 
IS SMOKING A LOT MORE 














/é-PUILIP MORRIS 


PHILIP MORRIS — 


NCE again, it’s a bigger 
year for this fimer ciga- 
rette! 1942 brought the great- 
est sales in PHILIP MORRIS 
history ... with millions mak- 
ing the change to PHILIP 
Morris ... proved safer for 
the nose and throat, and 
definitely better tasting, too. 
Try them yourself for ’43! 





America’s FINEST Cigarette 
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SERVING 
AMERICAN 
HOME OWNERS 


: THIS period of war emergency, 
when American families must care- 
fully guard the value of their homes 
and keep them from “running down,” 
Celotex is performing an outstanding 
service. 

Celotex Triple Seal Roofing Prod- 
ucts are available for roof repairs and 
roof replacements. 

Celotex Insulation Materials can 
save precious fuel—cut fuel costs as 
much as 40%. 

Celotex Gypsum Products—Wall- 
board and Plaster—are available for re- 
pair and remodeling work. 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good man 
to know. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING—INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 





COMFORT 


YOUR KEY TO 











“FORBES EPIGRAMS” 
Now Available! 


To fill current demands, the original edi- 
tion of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” has been 
reprinted. 

This inspiring collection of B. C. FORBES’ 
epigrams is so thoroughly compiled and in- 
dexed that you can find at a glance one or 
more epigrams on practically every form of 
human aspiration, impulse, emotion, motive 
and action. 

Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclopaedia 
of human nature written in B. C. FORBES’ 
impressive and vivid style. 

There are volumes of thought in each epi- 
gram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, full 
and complete. They radiate good cheer, 
optimism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals 
and ideas. 

RETURN COUPON AT ONCE 


B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
Enclosed is $2 for a copy of “FORBES 
EPIGRAMS.” (On N. Y. C. orders add 2c.) 
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WHEN major upswing comes to crossroad, it is a time to watch out. The main 
road—fundamental fact about the market—is one of long and substantial im. 
provement stimulated by better trends both in domestic politics and course of 
the war. But the D-J industrial has moved ahead some 28 points along that road 
since last April, with no sizeable reactionary detours, and has reached an apparent 


intersection. 


Question now is whether market will be able to keep on along the main road, 
or may temporarily be forced into detour involving loss of some ground. It will 
take a lot of steam in the form of important favorable developments to keep it 
rolling along. Latest push stopped under 121. 

Having in mind long road ahead and this market’s established pattern of 
minimum reactions, however, only in-and-out traders are justified in trying to 
anticipate detours. From trading viewpoint, prospect of making 122-124 area is 


fading, and reaction should carry down to 109-110. 


—J. G. Dontey. 





DON'T BLACK-OUT PRODUCTION 


War HAs brought an almost universal 
use of the night shift. Night work, even 
more than day work, requires that 
lighting be maintained at uniform, top- 
notch levels. Since it casts a direct re- 
flection on production and efficiency, 
good light has a definite bearing on 
war output. 

Here are several examples: 

1. Good lighting reduces accidents. 
Nearly one-fourth of all industrial ac- 
cidents are due to faulty or insufficient 
lighting. Poor lighting is responsible 
for the worker thrusting a hand into a 
moving wheel while reaching for a 
misplaced tool, or tripping over an 
iron bar left carelessly on a dimly 
lighted floor. Poor lighting is especial- 
ly dangerous for the thousands of new 
and quick-trained workers now run- 
ning machines. 

2. Good lighting increases produc- 
tion. A bright, cheery environment 





stimulates workers, yet actually re 
duces work energy. Workers see more 
clearly, work more swiftly, more eff: 
ciently. Experience shows that with 
proper lighting, production per work- 
er can be increased anywhere from 3% 
to 15%. 

3. Good lighting reduces mistakes. 
Tests made in England have shown 
that errors can be cut as much as 50% 
by increasing present lighting levels. 
These tests also revealed that damage 
to expensive equipment could be de- 
creased. 

4. Good lighting improves morale. 
New workers, especially, need better il- 
lumination than veterans, familiar with 
the routine of their jobs. 

5. Good lighting reduces fatigue. 
Eyestrain, with resultant fatigue, is one 
of the most common causes of acci- 
dents. The tired worker is more care- 
less, less productive. 


FORBES 
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XCERPTS from this column: 

Dec. 15, 1941: “Stock prices 
will be higher a year from now.” 
(The Dow-Jones averages were then 
107; now 120.) 

March 15, 1942: “In attempting to 
make a forecast for the next quarter, 
I would say that there is an excellent 
chance of the market making a bottom 
and turning for the better.” 

May 1, 1942: “Upturn not far off.” 

May 15, 1942: “Buy six favorites: 
Amerex, Case Threshing, Chrysler, 
Loew’s, Singer, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey.” (All have sinée advanced.) 

June 1, 1942: “Investors are justi- 
fied in investing idle cash in selected 
stocks.” 

June 15, 1942: “With stocks selling 
at present depressed levels, I believe an 
opportunity of a lifetime is presented 
to the investment public.” 

July 1, 1942: A list of 36 low-priced 
stocks was given; almost all have done 
excellently. 

Oct. 1, 1942: “If stocks would not 
go down in the face of the news we 
have had this year, what is going to 
put them down seriously from here 
on? Further purchases advised.” 

Oct. 15, 1942: A list of 83 stocks 
was given, with profitable results to 
date. 

Dec. i5, 1942: “Market is in an up- 
ward cycle which may last for some 
years, subject to the usual reactions 
and delays; before the final peak is 
reached, the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Averages (115) may double; the next 
leg of the advance may carry the aver- 
ages to 150, and this could occur with- 
in the next two years.” A list of fa- 
vored stocks was given, in 11 selected 
groups. 

The writer is naturally gratified with 
the results of his recommendations. 





























At this time, attention is called to 
Armour & Co. of Illinois $6 prior, 
cumulative-convertible preferred, now 
selling in the 40’s. Accumulated divi- 
dends amount to $22.75. Convertible 
into six common shares at the option 
of the holder. Last dividend was omit- 
ted. Paid $4.50 last year. For the fiscal 
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Imes Poaleis 


Some Recommendations 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


year ended October 31, 1942, earnings 
amounted to $20.85 per share. Gross 
sales were $1,300,000,000. Difficulties 
were caused by the absurd ceilings on 
products the company sold without 
having ceilings on products the com- 
pany bought. This ridiculous situation 
is likely tc be corrected. 

In 1937 this preferred stock sold at 
9914; declined to 2814; advanced to 
70% in 1941, and has since declined 
to 42. For the 1942 fiscal year, earn- 
ings were $24.24, and $10.15 for the 
1940 fiscal year. I believe one is war- 
ranted in expecting that dividends of 
$6 will be resumed. If this occurs, the 
stock might rise into the 70’s. 

The long-depressed utility stocks 
have excellent prospects of staging a 
reasonable comeback. The political 
situation is more favorable than for 
years, and further political attacks on 
this industry are not likely to succeed. 
On the other hand, the utilities might 
receive fair treatment from the new 
Congress. Inasmuch as corporation 
taxes can hardly be increased greatly 
from here on, net earnings for 1943 
should be not much less than last year. 

Recommended: 

American Gas & Electric. 

Consolidated Edison, N. Y. 

North American. 

United Gas Improvement. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


TO THE POINT 


The representatives of special inter- 
ests are already attempting to frame 
the future so that, when the war is won 
and peace is made, they will be in con- 
trol of a great part, if not all, of our 


governmental structure. — SENATOR 
Georce W. Norris of Nebraska. 
* 


Early in the next Congress I plan to 
offer definite legislation to meet Amer- 
ica’s post-war requirements in social 
security—SENATOR RoBert F. Wac- 
NER of New York. 











Avoid aLet-Down 


Give Your Men 


Revised after Pearl Harbor! This 
handy, self-cover, pocket-size volume 
supplies your men with just the tonic 
they need right now to spur produc- 
tion. Every line will brace them up— 
help them to “give” their best. 


The subjects: You... AMBITION... 
CouraGE . . . INITIATIVE . . . SUCCESS 
. . . PERSONALITY . . . HONESTY... 
HEALTH . .. ENTHUSIASM ... Stick! 
Order a copy TODAY for every mem- 


ber of your production “team” at these 
special quantity prices (U. S. only). 


BOO BGK, vccccccnecss 25¢ each 
ee ee 23¢ each 
51 to 100 copies ............. 21¢ each 

BGR Co BED CORNED vecccccccccce 18¢ each 
251 te 500 copies ......cccccce 15¢ each 
501 or more copies............. 12¢ each 


Plain individual envelopes, included 
E on orders of 10 or more. 
Mails for 1¢ to any point in U.S. 


Return coupon AT ONCE. 

Your men CAN USE these 

inspiring messages NOW. 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send —— copies of “SELF-HELPS” by B. C. 
FORBES at the prices listed. Enclosed is re- 
mittance of $ » payment in full. (On N. Y. C. 
orders add 1%.) Charge orders accepted from 
rated concerns only. 1-15 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


HEN tragedy strikes you, and: 
if you attempt to grow cynical 


and begin to despair of our 
civilization, then look for that spirit 
from above, that which God has given 
us and you will find it fits into our 
human needs. 
—Dona.p B. Avpricu, D. D. 


The history of the building of the 
American nation may justly be de- 
scribed as a laboratory experiment in 
understanding and in solving the prob- 
lems that will confront the world to- 
morrow.—NIcHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 


The chief end of man as I see it, is to 
find security, have liberty to express 
his abilities, enjoy the love of family 
and friends, and to secure recognition 
of his talents, to worship God in his 
own way, and to participate in a 
government that will protect him in 
his exercise of these liberties, and by 
education and training in the develop- 
ment of the arts and sciences, and the 
techniques of their application, help 
him to find his proper place in the 
scheme of things.—E. St. ELmo Lewis. 


Alike, the winning of the war and 
the winning of the peace depend upon 
a profound change of mood among us. 
Our enemies have been in so far 
right: a new world order is called for. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D. D. 


For the industrious, thinking, right- 
living young man the future holds as 
many rewards as any period in our 
nation’s history. 


—WILuLiAM M. Jerrers. — 


One of the secrets of life is to keep 
our intellectual curiosity acute. 


—W. L. PHELps. 


All government is a trust. Every 
branch of government is a trust, and 
immemorially acknowledged to be so. 

—JeREMY BENTHAM. 
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Away Tuey Go! 
Away they go, these lads of ours, 
To fight for Country, Home and 
Right; 
They cannot know what lies before— 
"Tis well God kindly veils their sight. 


Away they go, our valiant boys, 
Parting from mother, sweetheart, 
wife; 
Yes, Dad is there to say goodbye, 
And well he knows a soldier’s life! 


Away they go, clean, strong and 
brave: 
’Twas hard to smile that last fare- 
well. 
A hug, a kiss, a tight embrace: 
O aching hearts! No words can tell! 


Away they go to lands afar— 
To unknown islands of the sea; 
Wherever Jap and Hun engage, 
There will our Yankee soldiers be! 


Away they go with purpose high, 
To win for every race and clan 
The liberties the soul aspires: 
No longer serfs and slaves—but 


men! 


Away they go! God speed the day 
When home they'll come, their vict’- 
ries won; 
All honor to our soldier boys: 
We pray for you till fighting’s done! 
—Byron A. BarRLow. 


A thought is an idea in transit. 
—PYTHAGORAS. 





A TEXT 


The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand. 


—Romans 13:12. 


Sent in by M. Hazard, San Diego, 
Calif. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











Without free speech no search for 
truth is possible; without free speech 
progress is checked and the nations no 
longer march forward toward the 
nobler life which the future holds for 
man. Better a thousandfold abuse of 
free speech than denial of free speech, 
The abuse dies in a day, but the denial 
stays the life of the people, and en. 
tombs the hope of the race. 

—CHARLES BRADLAUCH. 


The brave man carves out his for. 
tune, and every man is the son of his 
own works. —CERVANTES, 


We should have a great many fewer 
disputes in the world if words were 
taken for what they are, the signs of 
our ideas only, and not for things 
themselves. —Locke, 


There is no moment like the present. 
The man who will not execute his res- 
olutions when they are fresh upon him 
can have no hope from them after- 
wards; they will be dissipated, lost, 
and perish in the hurry and scurry of 
the world, or sunk in the slough of 
indolence. —Maria Epcewortu. 


Tue Ten Finest THINGS 

Dawn; 

Silent church before service begins; 

The love of a little child; 

The moment just before one is sure 
of being loved; 

The moment of rescue from danger; 

The understanding between friends; 

The mountains, the desert and the 
sea; 

Two aged lovers going down the hill 
of life together; 

First love; 

The joy of existence. 

—THE FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


The greatest difficulties lie where we 
are not looking for them. —GoETHE. 


I venerate the man whose heart is 
warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine 
and whose life, 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
—CowpPer. 


No man can at the same time fill his 
cup from the source and the mouth of 


the Nile. —JOHNSON. 
* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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The Remington Rand organization was the first 
producer of large-calibre armor-piercing projectiles, 
used with such conspicuous success in the new high- 
velocity anti-tank guns in North Africa. The factory 
formerly devoted to the building of Remington 
Noiseless Typewriters produced the first of these 
shells, and to date, several million of them have 
been delivered. 


This is but the beginning of the good news about 
American armament which you can confidently ex- 
pect to receive, with growing frequency, from battle- 
fronts all over the world. For the nation’s industrial 
capacity is now fully geared for war output...today, 
every original Remington Rand factory, plus several 
new ones just completed, are producing solely for 
war. Our major war contracts are shown graph- 
ically at the right. 


We are proud of our production of weapons and 
war equipment. We are equally proud that the type- 
writers, business machines and control systems we 
normally make are helping the armed forces and 


VICTORY, absolute and final, is our only objective 


























government departments do the thorough planning 
so essential to successful campaigns. And we are 
proud that these same machines and systems are 
helping thousands of war manufacturers deliver 
tremendous production increases. For example, 
more than two-thirds of all winners of the Army- 
Navy “E” use our Kardex Production Control 
System to speed the flow of war goods from factory 
to fighting men. 

We will continue to increase our production of war 
materials and to help others increase theirs. 


Wewill continue to back up Current War Contracts 
our 2295 employees, from 
every branch and factory, 


now serving with the colors. 


in chart represent major 
prime and sub contracts 
in process and partially 
completed and are shown 


We will fight the war not 
only with our skill and 
ability but with the dollars 
which thousands of us are 
regularly putting into War 
Bonds and Stamps. 


www 


in direct relation to pro- 
duction of regular prod- 
ucts in 1941 and to all 
production in 1942. 








Remaglon Koad 





VB IN PEACETIME, the world's largest manufacturers of 
a 
0, ge adding, accounting and tabulating machines, typewriters, 
BA record systems, office supplies and electric shavers. — 
AS 1942 
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CURRENT 
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